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From the “ Supplement to the Musica! Library.” 


MEMOIR OF BOIELDIEU. 


AvrieN Francois Bote.piev was born at Rouen, in 
December, 1775. His parents were in humble circum- 
stances, and could ill afford to give their son the education 
which the decidedly literary bent of his mind seemed to 
demand. He struggled through many difficulties, and his 
sensibility and good taste soon procured him friends. 

It was an organist in his native town named Broche 
who first initiated Boieldieu in the art which he has since 
so much honored. He made rapid progress, but found 
little favor in the eyes of his master, M. Broche, who, 
being much addicted to ebriety, considered inebriation 
necessary to a musical education. Boieldieu was the only 
one of his pupils who did not seem anxious to follow his 
example or precept touching the above-mentioned necessary 
accompaniment, and was pronounced to be fit for nothing 
but blowing the bellows, although the world gave him 
credit for playing as well as his master. 

Boieldieu was scarcely eighteen years of age when he 
wrote an opera in one act. It was brought out at the 
theatre of Rouen, and proved successful beyond all expect- 
ation. Representation succeeded representation, all Nor- 
mandy crowded to see it, and the popularity of Boieldieu 
was, to all appearance, established. M. Broche now 
remembered that he had predicted the greatness of his 
pupil from the first time he saw him. 

Shortly after this, Boieldieu went to Paris, determined 
to submit his maiden production to the judgment of severer 
critics than those of his native town. He was particularly 
recommended to Cherubini, Mehul, Kreutzer, and Jadin, 
who were the acknowledged judges of the day. They 
invited the young artist to one of their weekly dinners, 
and consented to pronounce judgment on his performance 
as a pianoforte player. He arrived at the house with a 
beating heart, agitated alternately by hope and fear; he 
found himself in the presence of the dread critics who held 
his fate in their hands. He was requested to take his 
place at the instrument ;—he moved across the room more 
dead than alive, and with a shaking hand touched the 
notes He performed in his best style, but the judges would 
not smile: they declared that the false notes were innumer- 
able. During dinner no one referred to what had passed. 

Little did those umpires think that he whom they had 





treated almost with disdain, would die, in 1834, covered 
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with glory, and regretted by the civilized world :—that 
under the sublime cupola of the Invalides 10,000 people 
would pass round his bier, anxious to pay the last tribute 
of respect to the mortal remains of him who had afforded 
them so much pleasure—who had delighted half the civil- 
ized people in Europe. 

Boieldieu knocked in vain at the doors of the Paris 
theatres for some time after his ungracious condemnation 
by the four favorites of the day In despair he folded up 
his manuscript, and began to consider how he should pro- 
vide against the crisis of destitution fast approaching. His 
hour was not yet come, but it did come—and come it will 
to every man of sensibility and talent, who possesses health, 
perseverance, and patience. He procured an introduction 
to the saloons of M. Erard, where he met some men of 
letters, who gave him the words of a number of romances, 
and he found Garat there. who was kind enough to sing 
them. These romances had an unheard-of success; every 
one was in raptures with the music, and the composer was 
sought by all people of taste and fashion. 

Immediately after these romances, Boieldieu published 
a number of concertos, waltzes, marches, duos, &c., for the 
piano, harp, and violin, which were received with equal 
favor by the public. At this time, Garat, by choosing him for 
his accompanist, contributed much to bring him into notice. 

Boieldieu now found himself in easy circumstances ; 
fortune smiled on him, and he summoned up sufficient 
courage to undertake the composition of an opera in three 
acts, called Zoraime and Zulnare, which did not succeed. 
This new misfortune did not discourage the young com- 
poser. He had the means of subsistence secured to him, 
and he determined to push his fortune. In 1797, he com- 
menced his career of triumph. His productions followed 
each other in rapid succession. La Famille Suisse, and 
Montreuil et Verville appeared in the same year; they 
were succeeded by Zoraime and Zulnare, which proved 
successful this time. La Dot de Suzette, Les Meprises 
Espagnoles, Le Calife de Bagdad, and Beniowski, were 
represented for the first time, in 1800. At the same period, 
the National Convention passed a decree establishing the 
Conservatoire de Musique ; the number of pupils was fixed 
at 600, and the professors at 115. Boieldieu was appointed 
one of the professors. Zimmerman and the two Cham- 
courtois were his pupils. 

Boieldieu married a danseuse of the opera, named 
Clotilde, and the union proving unhappy, he accepted an 
offer of the Emperor Alexander to make him the director 
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of the choir at the imperial chapel at St. Petersburgh. 
During his long stay in Russia he composed a number of 
operas and pieces of music, amongst others Télémaque, 
which is considered his chef-d’euvre. He returned to 
Paris in 1811, and political events obliged him to remain 
there. He made several attempts to get his wife divorced, 
but could not succeed. ae was angry with Boiel- 
dieu for some reason or other, and it was to him that his 
want of success was attributed. After his return to France, 
his productions appeared as rapidly as before. La Dame 
Blanche must be familiar to every one. The composer 
had attained his fiftieth year when it appeared. This 
opera has made the circuit of both hemispheres, and the 
music continues to be as much sought after as in the days 
it was first published. Such was the height to which his 
reputation rose, that a medal was struck at Rouen in honor 
of him. 

Some time before his decease the great composer had 
been complaining, and was not able to undertake any work 
of consequence. He was obliged to relinquish an opera 
which he meant as his farewell to the world. For many 
months he had been confined to his room, and after long 
and painful sufferings, he expired at his house at Jarey on 
the 10th of October, 1834, surrounded by sorrowing rela- 
tions and friends. It is reported that a monument will be 
raised to his memory by subscription; the French public 
cannot better employ their money. 

“ The funeral of M. Boieldieu was a public and imposing 
ceremony. ‘The procession left the house of the deceased 
at half-past eleven o'clock. It was opened by the band of 
one of the legions of the National Guards. ‘The way was 
lined by detachments of National Guards and troops. 'T'wo 
swords crossed, the insignia of the Legion of Honor, and 
the epaulettes of the deceased as a chasseur of the National 
Guard, were placed upon the coffin. 
by a member of each of the sections of the Institute. After 
the family came twelve members of the Institute, repre- 
sentatives of the Opéra Comique, the Conservatoire de 
Musique, and the Grand Opéra; numerous composers ; 
and, finally, the friends of the deceased. Among the com- 
posers were Leseur, Cherubini, Auber, Paer, Meyerbeer, 
Rossini, Caraffa, Adam, Halevy, Penseron, Despréaux, 
and Gidé. ‘The assembled performers comprised Nourrit, 
Lablache, Martin, Ponchard, Lemonnier, Levasseur, Paul, 
Genot, Samson, Firmin, Menjaud, and Vernet. There 
were also Messrs. Pradier and the two Dantons, sculptors, 
and a great many journalists and men of letters. The 
whole of the line through which the procession passed was 
completely thronged, and yet the most respectful silence 
was observed. ‘The Church of the Invalides was in great 
part already filled by persons who had obtained tickets ; 
and on the entry of the procession there was a momentary 
agitation, but the most solemn stillness immediately suc- 
ceeded, and the singers of the Grand Opéra and the Opéra 
Comique chanted Cherubini’s most admirable mass for the 
dead. The whole service, heightened by the sound pro- 
duced from the vaulted space of the chapel, had a pro- 
digiously fine effect, and showed all the power and genius 
of the composer and the grandeur and beauty of sacred 
music, The vocal choir was directed by M. Kuhn, the 
orchestra by M. Habeneck, and the first violin was in the 
masterly hands of M. Baillot. Singers of all ages joined 
in this musical solemnity. The last piece was a motet, 
without any accompaniment, arranged from the air of the 
Chevaliers de la Fidélité, as a final homage to the genius 
of Boieldieu. At two o'clock the service finished, and the 


procession left the Invalides, resuming its slow and solemn 


The pall was borne | 
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march to the cemetery of Pére la Chaise.”—Galignani’s 
Messenger. 

A French journal (says the Révue Musicale,) most 
incorrectly states, that Boieldieu last year solicited a 
situation as sub-librarian, and that his application, backed 
by his friends, proved useless. The facts are these :-— 
This great composer, on his return from Italy, having 
received proofs of a disposition to serve him from the Min- 
ister of the Interior, requested an audience to express his 
thanks. During the interview that followed, the Minister 
made himself acquainted with Boieldieu’s circumstances, 
promised to meliorate them, and soon applied to the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, with a view to obtain for his 
protégé, not a situation as sub-librarian, but as principal 
royal librarian. The rules of that establishment were 
opposed to it. M. Thiers then appointed the author of La 
Dame Blanche professor of composition to the Conser- 
vatoire de Musique, though a class long before suppressed. 
In addition to this place, which was worth 3000 francs, he 
granted a pension to the same amount from the funds of the 
Beaux-Arts. Boieldieu thus received from the Minister of 
the Interior 6000 francs annually. It is true that in 
dealing thus, the administration only paid the debt of 
France. The least that could be said was, to allow this, 
or at least not to report the contrary. Boieldieu was more 
just; those who saw him in the latter months of his life 
well know how grateful he was for the active kindness of 
M. Thiers. 

The Minister of the Interior subscribed 1000 franes to 
the monument which is to be erected to Boieldieu, and has 
purchased a bust of this celebrated man, by Danton, at the 
price of 2000 francs. This specimen of art is destined for 
the Institute. The same liberal, high-minded minister has 
also just granted a pension of 1200 francs to M. Adrien 

3oieldieu, the composer’s son. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF SPAGNOLETTI. 


Pietro SpaGNoLeTTI was born at Cremona, about the 
year 1768, and there received his musical education ; but 
not finding sufficient encouragement in a city which has, 
unquestionably produced the finest violins, though it never 
has been able to support the best players on them, he quitted 
it when young, and visited all the principal towns in Italy, 
according to the custom of foreign musical artists, giving 
concerts in each, and thus obtained a respectable income. 
At Milan the encouragement he met with determined him 
to remain a very considerable time in that place. He then 
went to Genoa, where for some time he was actively 
engaged ; and thence proceeded to Naples. In that city, 
his talents were first appreciated as they really deserved, 
and by all the connoisseurs he was admitted to be one of 
the ablest violinists of the day. On the ground of the 
ancient Parthenope, he met with many English families, 
who strongly recommended him to visit this country— 
advice which he did not hesitate to follow, and arrived in 
London about thirty years ago, but we have no means of 
ascertaining the exact period. He immediately made him- 
self known as a performer; and for purity of tone, neat- 
ness of execution, and delicacy of taste, was admired by all 
the judges and numerous amateurs in this metropolis. 

On the foundation of the Philharmonic Society, in 1813, 
Signor Spagnoletti became an original member, and led 
two of the concerts every year, till the time of his decease, 
officiating one season, if not more, as a director. 








When Mr. Weichsel withdrew from the King’s Theatre, 
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in consequence of a reduction of salary, Signor Spagnoletti 
was appointed as his successor; but, in 1817, the former 
was, by the new director of the theatre, induced to resume 
his chair., Quitting it, however, the year following, 
Signor Spagnoletti again occupied it, and continued to fill 
it to the last; though more than one attempt was made to 
displace him, and would have succeeded, but for the inter- 
ference of friends he possessed among the subscribers to 
the Opera, and of other influential persons. | 

Some years ago this distinguished performer suffered || 
much from an illness that showed a paralytic tendency, | 
and of which he had other returns. But on the 14th of | 
September last, the malady recurred with fatal violence: | 
he became speechless, though he retained his faculties till | 
Tuesday, the 23d of the same month, when he expired. || 

As a professional man, his talents are too well known to | 
need any eulogy ; but it is due to his memory to add, that | 
in private life, as a husband, father, and friend, his charac- 
ter is without reproach. And though his means were 
rather limited—indeed he was no stranger to the res | 
angusta domi—he was always ready to assist his unfor- | 
tunate countrymen, his brother professors, and public | 
charities, whenever his services were desired.—Jbid. 








From James’s ‘“‘ Word or Two on the Flute.” 
ON ARTICULATION IN FLUTE PLAYING. 


Tue double tonguing used to be of high consideration 
among flute players; but, with all possible deference to the 
eminent masters who still use it, | am of opinion, that, in 
this age of refinement, it ought to be entirely exploded. It 
is, in every point, view it which way we will, a trick of | 
execution, which has as much of quackery in it as any of 
the wonderful nostrums which have for their object the 
renovation of human life. It is also a false and bad articu- 
lation; and however well it might have served the purpose 
of old masters, when the flute was, as it were, an instru- 





ment full of quackeries, it is certainly unworthy the pro- 
fessors of the present age, and of the perfection to which 
the instrument is now brought. 

It is not only imperfect in itself, but it has another great 
disadvantage iaentien it. In the reaction of the tongue, 
on the second syllable of the word that is used, the accent 
is always ill defined and obscure; and the consequence of | 
using it is, that the whole of the performer’s genera] style 
in a measure partakes of it. It is, too, of very easy accom- 
plishment, which makes the abuse of it more frequent and 
more to be deprecated. 'To hear a moderate player on the 
flute performing a double-tonguing passage, is one of the 
most disagreeable noises which the ear is subject to. _ It is, 
in fact, a complete jumble of notes, which have neither 
meaning, articulation, nor expression; and even in the 
best specimens of it, of our best masters, there is always 
such a degree of dryness and harshness attending it, that 
it is much to be wished the means of using it had never 
been discovered. This articulation is used to an alarming 
extent by some masters; and whether it be that the evil is 
contagious, and they cannot avoid using it, | know not, 
but there is scarcely a staccato passage in any composition, 
which they do not execute with this “ Babylonish gabble.” 

Such a method must always be derogatory to the instru- 
ment, as it presupposes the impossibility of accomplishing 
the staccato passages in any other manner. But this is 
one of those errors of which sloth and idleness are the most 
willing propagators .There is a remedy,—a difficult one, 


| live and love to con 


quer difficulties. We have a splendid 
specimen of it in M. Drouét, whose articulation, no one, 
who has ever heard it, will, I think, easily forget—lIt is 
clear, vivid, distinct, and expressive; qualities which every 
performer, in his execution, ought to grasp at. 

The means by which this is to be accomplished has 
been held, in some measure, a sort of secret amongst those 
flute players who were fortunate enough to study under the 
above inimitable master, when he was in this country ; and 
it is nota little astonishing, that the trustees of the informa- 
tion have never once attempted to make it known for the 
benefit of the public! As it was, however, communicated 
to me many years ago, without any strict injunctions of 
secrecy, I shall here attempt, without any dereliction of 
faith, to give the reader the advantage of any hints that I 
possess on the subject. 

I apprehend, that when M. Drouét made his first experi- 
ment for the perfection of the slurred staccato, (for it is 
only in a staccato of this description,) he chose a word that 
he could articulate best, without regard to its general appro- 
priation; and there is no doubt that he altered it somewhat 
when he was residing in this country. Now, as every 
note in a staccato passage ought to be distinctly given, the 
word so much wanted to effect it was to make the reaction 
of the tongue as perfect as the action. The word that M. 
Drouét used was “ Territory,” because each of these syl- 
lables gives distinctly the proper expression to the tongue. 
This word, however, should be a Fittle qualified and soft- 
ened ; and when made Teth-thi-to-dy, will express the four 
notes admirably. Practice can only bring it to great per- 
fection; but the chief excellence of it is, that, like a vein of 
gold, it spreads over, and improves every possible variety 
of expression of which the flute is capable. Even the slur 
is benefited by its practice, because it makes every note 
more equal, and gives it a smoother and more liquid cha- 
racter. 

There is, howéyer, another description of articulation, 
which is much easier than M. Drouét’s, and much prefer- 
able to the old system of double tonguing, and that is, the 
first notes to be tipped, and the remainder played in a slur 
of three. This is, in truth, a very smooth and elegant exe- 
cution of the solfeggio passage, which flute solos generally 
abound with, and which M. Tulou used with much taste 
and effect. But no comparison can be made, in point of 
vigor, aud light and shade, between this and M. Drouét’s 
system; for the performer who can execute the latter, is 
slowly master of the former, although he may never have 
attempted it, One thing must be closely observed in the 
penne: of this celebrated tip or staccato. The syl- 
ables must be distinctly conveyed into the flute, and the 
fingers move in strict conjunction with them: the effect is, 
that each note is sustained, yet perfectly distinct: one note 
runs into another, yet a brilliant articulation of each is cor- 
rectly preserved. And it is here that it essentially differs 
from the common staccato, because the notes are separate 
and divided from each other; whilst, in this system, they 
flow on uninterruptedly, possessing all the distinctness and 
beauty of the staccato, without its pointed termination. 

Another beauty in this articulation yet remains to be 
noticed. The tone of the instrument is admirably preserved 


throughout; whilst in double tonguing it is often harsh, 


dry, and ill-defined. 
I hope I have said enough to render this, the ne plus 
ultra of the flute, of sufficient importance to engage the 








I grant,—but such a one as will amply repay those who 


_amateur’s attention; being perfectly convinced that it is one 
| of the chief, (if not the very highest,) beauties which the 
| flute is capable of expressing. 
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TO 


THE STATE OF MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE 
IN GERMANY. 
ublished 
} part of || 


Mrs. Trollope, the tourist, who has just 
an account of her journey into Belgium an 
Germany, was much struck, as every body is, by the state 
and prevalence of music in the latter country. The subjoined 
extracts from her two volumes are interesting to the ama- 
teur, and not unworthy the notice of statesmen. An art 
that may almost be said to banish inebriety, demands every 
sort of encouragement and attention from an enlightened | 
government. 

Mrs. T., it will be remarked, writes more like a lover 
of music than a proficient in the science. 





“That peculiar national characteristic of Germany, a 
love of music, with the almost universal advantages of | 
voice and ear, are strongly manifested at Cologne. At || 
our table d’héte we had a violin concerto, which many a | 
London soirée would have gladly welcomed ; and the mere || 
accidental warblings in the street, which reached me | 
through my chamber windows, were of a tone and cadence | 


|} 
i] 


| 
| 
very unlike any sounds I had been accustomed so to || 
hear.” (i. 143.) 


“The musical reputation of Bonn is considerable; it 
boasts Beethoven among its é/evées : and during the reign 
and residence of the last elector, some of the first perform- 
ers of the age made it their head quarters. Perhaps it was 
this reputation, though belonging rather to the past than to 
the present times, which induced us to give three hours of 
a lovely summer’s evening to a public concert, given by a 
Madame Milden, The sacrifice, for such I certainly felt 
it, was, however, not in vain, the whole scene being new 
and amusing. The apartment used for this occasion was 
the ball room, about one fourth of which was occupied by 
the orchestra ; but without any other line of division than a 
clear space between the last bench occupied by the com- 
pany and the first music-stands. We were told that there 
he between three and four hundred people present.” 

i. 146.) 


“ As we mounted the zig-zag terraces of the vine-covered | 
hill, on which a fine ruin stands, the notes of a duet of 
Mozart's, most deliciously sung, reached us by snatches 
from two young men, who came bounding down the 
declivity towards us. They politely stood aside, and 
ceased their song as we passed. I would rather have been 
rudely jostled had they but continued it. But we stopped 
to listen, after they had passed the next turning ; and again 
we heard their rich young voices, like the music of Ariel, 
floating about us.” 

“It is difficult to give an idea of the sort of magical effect 
produced by hearing sounds so sweet, and so perfect in 
their artist-like harmony, from among trees and rocks and 
desert wildernesses. Often as this happened, during our 
journey, I never ceased to experience from it all the 
delight produced by pleasure when completely unex- 
pected.” (i. 195-6.) 


“In the evening we went to the opera, and were kindly 
admitted to Mrs. K.’s box. The performance was the Bes- 
talin ( Vestalin) of Spontini. It is a delightful opera, and 
was most gloriously performed. The choruses have an 
effect, at least when performed by Germans, which I am | 
at a loss how to describe: they are sounds of feeling, of | 
passion, and of eloquence. The indignation 1 have expe- | 











to immortal verse’ as in this country, 


|the perfect harmony of Pasta’s movements. 
trifling addition to the pleasure of an opera when we can 


|acquire the power of choosing which it shall be. 


| discomforts. 


| activity.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| enlarges the bounds of a singer’s range. 


rienced from seeing the plays of Shakspeare turned into 


operas would have been spared, I think, had I heard them 


performed here. Never was music so lawfully “ married 
Mademoiselle 
Gned, who played the part of Julia, has a voice of great 
power; but as yet it seems almost more than she can 
manage. She has great merit also as an actress, and 
showed much animation and feeling ; but she should study 
It is no 


say of the prima donna— 
‘Where’er she turns, the Graces homage pay ;’ 

and, as a lady’s raised arms must either ‘float upon the 
air, or pierce through it, it is well worth some study to 
Made- 
moiselle Gined is, however, a young actress of great pro- 
mise, and two or three years will probably bring her into 
general notice.” 

“ How delightful it is to come away from such an enter- 
tainment as this, with the spirits perfectly fresh and 
unwearied! Instead of dragging to bed with the head 


|| aching, the heart asleep, and the imagination utterly extin- 


guished, we leave the theatres in Germany exactly in a 
state to feel or fancy ourselves above all mortal cares and 
And I think, the evening parties which suc- 
ceed them must see the very best of our social faculties in 
(i. 234.) 





The sober truth is, that such a sufficient know- 
ledge of music as enables them to play on some instru- 
ment or other, is universal among the peasants of Ger- 
many. And we need not, therefore, have recourse to any 


“ 





|| supernatural agency to account for the fact, that music is 


often heard amongst them where it might be least expected.” 


(ii. 199.) 





From the “Elements of Vocal Science.” 
ON CONCERT SINGING. 

Tue orchestra differs from the church principally as it 
Without being 
wholly released from that constraint which the solemn 
duties of the former impose upon him, he enjoys a greater 
liberty of excursion. There is a dignity common to both. 
ut the orchestra bestows an elegant freedom which, to 
borrow a similitude from the customs of social life, is in 
manners analagous to the felicitous indulgence of the ima- 
ginatioun—to the sparkling and the play of fancy that call 
forth all the powers and illumine the more familiar con- 
versation of persons of the highest birth and the loftiest 
condition, without lowering the tone of self-consideration 
they are accustomed to observe. So in the manner of 
sachin singing a diversity is admitted and indeed 
courted, which allows the most unbounded exercise of 
every species of vocal ability. This division of the subject 
leaves us not much therefore to discuss separately ; we 
have indeed scarcely more to do than to point out that it is 
here the singer is empowered to manifest his judgment in 
| the selection and execution of whatever is best suited to his 
| powers, and to discuss the principles by which that 
| judgment ought to be regulated. 

The selections for the concert bills of this country now 
| exhibit an astonishing variety. I say astonishing, because 
‘there is scarcely any perceptible allowance for the limit- 
ations placed upon talent by the insuperable decrees of 
|reture. A performer of the first rank is expected to be 
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able to sing in the Latin, Italian, English, and French 
languages, with equal facility and purity, and we may add, 
with equal excellence—in the manner of the church, and 
of the orchestra, and of the theatre—in the great and the 
ornamental styles, and moreover in songs of the deepest 
pathos and of the liveliest comic effect—airs sacred and 
airs amatory.* In my essay on style and manner, I have 


shown that the faculties, both natural and acquired, which i] 
likely to | 
It | 


are employed in efforts so opposite, are oe 
be possessed or obtained by the same individual.t 


becomes, therefore, a question well worthy the considera- | 
tion of singers, whether they will afford the greatest share | 


of gratification by the display of their talents in one grand 
style of intrinsic superiority, or whether they give more 
pleasure by a variety which cannot fail to reduce the real 
value of their entire performance, according to a sound 
and rigid yet just estimation of its worth. To take the 


philosophical view of the proposition in which I think the || 


matter ought to be regarded, it appears to me to bear a 
strict analogy in effect to the division of labor in any other 
pursuit, with a due allowance for the direction of natural 
aptitude. 


occupy fully all the faculties, it should appear that the most 
judicious plan of proceeding is to cultivate one particular 
style exclusively, and consequently to adhere to that style 
universally. Such at least ought to be the course of a 
singer who aspires to be eminently great. It may perhaps 
be desired,—\st, that I should bring some proof of the 
belief L thus express, in regard to the scope which any 
single style affords; and 2dly, it may be objected, that 
certain entire characters in oratorios (which must be com- 
prehended in the business of an orchestra as well as in 
treating of the church) include more than one style. To 
the first I reply generally, that the great singers of our 
times, Mara, Billington and Catalani, Harrison, Braham, 
Vaughan and Bartleman, have confined themselves to very 
few songs in orchestral performances, which might pro- 
bably be deemed a sufficient answer, so long as the public 
appetite has been agreeably supplied. But there are such 
multitudes of airs in every style, that no singer can be at a 


loss for songs of the most opposite expression, although of | 


the same grand character. Of these, some are of such 
standard excellence, that it is impossible for a singer of this 
country not to know them. They are comparatively few, 
and are drawn principally from the works of Purcell, 
Handel, and Haydn, and from the more recent composi- 
tions of Callcott, Horsley, Attwood, Bishop, and others, 
who have each of them now in being songs which must be 
heard in concerts from time to time. But whenever it 
seems desirable, either in justice to modern genius, or with 
a view to public gratification, to interweave other pieces 
with these the most splendid and the most solid instances 
of classical ability, there are abundant materials, though 
the spring of English production has not lately been so 
luxuriant as we could have wished to see it. In the works 
of the masters we have enumerated, there are examples out 
of number of compositions of infinite beauty, which are, 
we may say, absolutely unknown. My assertion will 





* We have indeed heard one female singer, on the same night 
and with really equal excellence, perform Handel’s “ What tho’ I 
trace,” “ Farewell, ye limpid springs,” Bishop’s “ May and Decem- 
ber,” and a part in Guglielmi’s duet of “ Vedete la Vedete,” and 
another, Handel's “‘ Holy, Holy, Lord,” “ Hush ye weg warbling 
choir,” and “ O dolce concento,” with variations. It is perhaps a 
proof of the versatility of female powers, that such changeful occu- 
pation is rarely allotted to men. 

+ See page 58 of this Journal. 

Vou. I 


If, therefore, we can admit, as we may and must, 
that any one style has in itself sufficient to exercise and to | 





|| scarcely be admitted to stand against the testimony which 
| has been given by the eminent persons I lave named, 
|| because it will be thought that their erudition would have 
| reached, and their taste would have brought to light some 
| of the specimens to which I have adverted, could such have 
| stood a comparison with the songs so highly admired. 
| But be it recollected, that I grant the very finest examples 
to be those which are already the public favorites; and it 
_ will, I expect, be conceded, that there is a feeling common 
to all professors to aim at doing the utmost at once, out of 
which proceeds the desire always to execute those songs 
which display the greatest variety of power and the richest 
endowment. No one is likely, therefore, to lay down a 
| Song of acknowledged superiority, so long as it continues 
to enjoy the unwearied attention and estimation of the 
audience. A striking proof of this is to be drawn from 
|| Purcell’s two songs of “Mad Bess” and “From rosy 
bowers ,” it would be difficult to determine to which the 
| preference ought to be accorded; yet the one has been 
sung by every female of note, while the other has scarcely 
| been heard at all. The fact is, that up toa certain point 
of time, the long-nourished predilections of the public will 
give the law to the taste of the artist, unless he be of a 
genius bold and powerful enough to turn the current of 
opinion towards new objects—and this shows us why the 
| taste of Mara had been so long followed, and why Catalani 
has originated a new school of ideal vocal excellence. It 
shows us why the sound musical learning and fine expres- 
sion of Harrison, Vaughan and Bartleman still preserve a 
portion of respect, while another division of the public is 
attracted to Mr. Braham’s declamatory and florid style, 
and to his (a heavy declension !) “ Bewildered maid,” his 
“Echo Song,” and his “ Is there a heart that never lov'd,” 
as well as to the comic pieces of Signors Ambrogetti and 
De Begnis. Prescription and novelty are in these 
instances identified with habit and desire of change, and 
habit and desire of change are the principles between 
which human nature continually fluctuates. 

In discussing the second objection, we must clear the 
way a little in respect to the understanding of the great 
style. It is not because a song is of rapid execution, 
because it requires ornament, or because it contains pas- 
sages of difficulty, that it is to be classed with any other 
than the great style. This great style, in our idea of it, 
has regard to the character of the expression,* and if this 
be addressed to the loftier sentiments of the mind, no 
matter what the kind of notation may be, it classes itself 
under this head. Thus I hold that “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” from the Messiah; “Total Eclipse,” 
“ Why does the God of Israel sleep,” from Samson; “ In 
sweetest harmony,” from Saul; “Heart the seat of soft 
delight,” from Acis and Galatea, and Purcell’s “Mad 
Bess,” come within the classification of the great style, 
and if any song happens to fall below that character, it 
should be rejected shegeibit. 

From my previous essays as well as my present, it will! 
be gathered, that even a commanding genius must yield at 
the outset, in a certain degree, to the sense and taste of the 
age in which he lives; but it is above all things important, 
that his first studies and earliest ideas be drawn from 
classical authorities. With this concession I may, how- 
ever, go on to connect the leading rules which ought to 
direct the choice of a singer, and it appears to me, that 
these are the principles upon which the impartment of 
pleasure to our sullen depends, besides those which 

















* See page 57 of this Journal. 
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especially appertain to individual faculties and acquire- 
ments. 

It has been thought by Dr. Burney that a composition 
wins most upon the senses which dwells upon the same 
sentiment, or which at proper intervals returns again to 
the original musical theme: that is to say, that the senti- 
ment ought to be of one kind, and that the mind ought not 
to be distracted at all from the particular feeling it is 
wished to excite. If I am not inclined to yield entirely to 
this hypothesis, it must be admitted to be true in a degree, 
since, by frequently withdrawing the mind to different 
objects, all intensity of feeling must be prevented. It is 
therefore of the first importance, where the design is to 
interest the heart, that the passion of the song be of one 
kind, or if not so strictly limited, that the relations be not 
remote, but slide imperceptibly into one another. Violent 
transitions, although very customary, are always liable to 
break that train of the ideas which is most favorable to the 
— object of the art. It is for this reason that the 

talian poetry is said to excel that of - other nation in its 
capability for musical adaptation. One idea generally makes 
up the entire subject, and its simplicity becomes its recom- 
mendation.* It is, however, to be remarked, that almost all 
Italian songs consist of two divisions. The one generally 
slow, pathetic, and tender ; the other of livelier or stronger 
emotion. I have often endeavored to decide, not so much 
upon the absolute propriety as upon the effect of such a 
division, and it appears to me that the transition disturbs 
the mind and diminishes the intensity of feeling. The 
singer then has to choose between contrast and continuity. 
If he would affect deeply and please generally, he must 
study both. Let him above all things be careful never to 
fail. Complete success is only to be secured by a rigid 
adherence to this maxim. He must labor incessantly ; but 
never, never let him attempt, not even a single note or 
ssage, that may lie beyond his grasp. One who regu- 
ates himself by this golden rule may ascend slowly, but 
he will continue to ascend. 

These principles being deduced from the manner in 
which passions or emotions are raised in the mind, are 
equally applicable, whatever be the choice of the singer, 
be res Ae be his rank, or whatever be the nature of the 
affection he aspires to move. 


[To be continued.]} 





From the “ Supplement to the Musica] Library.” 


Musicat Reminiscences, containing an account of the 
Italian Opera in England, from 1773; continued to 
the present time, aud including the Festival in West- 
minster Abbey. By the Eart or Mount Epecumse. 
Fourth edition. 12mo. 1834. London. 


Tue first edition of these Reminiscences appeared some 
seven or eight years ago, and was speedily sold off; its 
good sense and correct taste, together with an easy ele- 
gance of style, recommended the volume to all who took 
any interest in musical criticism, or in the history of the 
King’s Theatre during the preceding fifty years. The 
name of the author not appearing in that edition, the work 














* I began the study of the Italian language at an advanced period 
of life, considerably after the termination of a classical education, 
during which I had read the Greek poets and tragedians, and after 
a long and intimate acquaintance with our own dramatic writers. 
I think the pleasure I enjoyed from the exquisite simplicity of 
Metastasio was amongst the highest intellectual gratifications = 
remember to have received. It infinitely more than repaid the 


drudgery of overcoming the rudiments of the language. 








was alone indebted for so large a sale to its own intrinsic 
merits. The second and third editions were augmented 
by continuing the history to a later period; and the pre- 
sent includes an impartial account of the late performances 
in Westminster Abbey. 

The noble writer, in his Introduction, gives the follow- 
ing account of the work :— 

“ The following pages owe their origin to a correspond- 
ence on the subject of music, and on the changes it has 
undergone of late years; in which were necessarily intro- 
duced some details respecting the former state of our opera, 
and criticisms on the most celebrated performers who 
brought it to its highest perfection. These having raised 
some curiosity in the friend to whom they were addressed, 
I was induced to put them together in a more regular form, 
and to write as correct an account as my memory, naturally 
very retentive, could enable me to do, of all the musical 
events that have occurred during the long period to which 
my remembrance extends, and particularly of the Italian 
opera in this country.” 

It cannot be denied that Lord Mount Edgcumbe is to be 
reckoned among the laudatores temporis acti ; but that he 
is generally right in preferring the pure style of the singers 
who flourished during the latter part of the last century 
and the beginning of the present, to that which has of late 
years been witnessed in two or three successful Italian 
performers whom it is unnecessary to name, we are fully 
persuaded. His predilection, too, for the music of the 
older school—of Gluck, Sarti, Piccini, Paisiello, Cimarosa, 
&c., must at least be admitted to be natural, by those whe 
know how much of the effect of song depends on asso- 
ciation. But there is undeniably a high degree of positive 
merit in many operas of the masters whom he so much 
admires, and it isa reasonable subject of regret with all 
real lovers and good judges of music, that fashion should 
have deprived us of much that is excellent, and forced upon 
us so abundant a quantity of what is always insipid when 
not nauseous, 

The author says,— 

“TI may perhaps be accused of presumption in enterin 
into so much critical dissertation on the science, for whic 
I am ill qualified, having no better ground on which to 
form a judgment than a tolerable ear, and long experience 
of hearing the best music while it was in its highest per- 
fection. ‘To this accusation I must plead guilty.” 

Not so, certainly, for his lordship isa musician, has com- 
posed much, and in good taste. An entire Italian opera by 
him, the Zenobia of Metastasio, was performed for Madame 
Banti’s benefit at the King’s Theatre in 1800, which we 
have always understood was received with marked 
applause. 

Of a most celebrated male soprano, concerning whom 
all musical readers have heard so much, Lord Mount 
Edgcumbe gives the annexed critical and interesting 
account :— 

“In the season of 1778 and 1779, arrived Pacchierotti, 
decidedly, in my opinion, the most perfect singer it ever 
fell to my lot to hear. I must enter into some detail re- 
specting him. 

Pacchierotti’s voice was an extensive soprano, full and 
sweet in the highest degree. His powers of execution were 
great; but he had far too good taste and too good sense to 
make a display of them where it would have been misap- 
plied, confining it to one bravura song (aria d’agilita) in 
each opera, conscious that the chief delight of singing, and 
his own supreme excellence, lay in touching expression, 
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and exquisite pathos. Yet he was so thorough a musician 
that nothing came amiss to him; every style was to him 
equally easy, and he could sing, at first sight, all songs of 
the most opposite characters, not merely with the facility 
and correctness which a complete knowledge of music 


must give, but entering at once into the views of the com- || 


poser, and giving them all the appropriate spirit and 
expression. Such was his genius in his embellishments 
and cadences, that their variety was inexhaustible. He | 
could not sing a song twice in exactly the same way; yet | 
never did he introduce an ornament that was not judicious, | 
and appropriate to the composition. His shake, then con- 
sidered an indispensable requisite, without which no one 
could be esteemed a perfect singer, was the very best that 
could be heard in every form in which that grace can be 
executed: whether taken from above or below, between 
whole or semitones, fast or slow, it was always open, 
equal, and distinct, giving the greatest brilliancy to his 
cadences, and often introduced into his passages with the 
happiest effect.* As an actor, with many disadvantages of 
person, for he was tall and awkward in his figure, and his 
features were plain, he was nevertheless forcible and 
impressive ; for he felt warmly, had excellent judgment, 
and was an enthusiast in his profession. 
was inimitably fine, so that even those who did not under- 
stand the language, could not fail to comprehend, from his 





countenance, voice and action, every sentiment he expressed. | 


As a concert singer, and particularly in private society, he 


shone almost more than on the stage, for he sang with || 


greater spirit in a small circle of friends, and was more 
gratified with their applause, than in a 
room, or crowded theatre. I was in the habit of so hear- 
ing him most frequently, and having been intimatel 
acquainted with him for many years, am enabled to spea 
thus minutely of his performance. 
would give way to his fancy, and seem almost inspired: | 
and I have often seen his auditors, even those the least 
musical, moved to tears while he was singing. Possessing 
a very large collection of music, he could give an infinite 
variety of songs by every master of reputation. I have 
more than once heard him sing a cantata of Haydn’s, 
called “ Arianna a Nasso,”’ composed for a single voice, 
with only a pianoforte accompaniment, and that was played | 
by Haydn himself; it is needless to say the performance | 
was perfect. T'o this detail of his merits, and peculiar | 
qualities as a singer, I must add, that he was a worthy, 
good man, medest and diffident even to a fault; for it was 
to an excess that at times checked his exertions, and made 
him dissatisfied with himself, when he had given the 
greatest delight to his hearers. He was unpresuming in 
his manners, grateful and attached to all his numerous 
friends and patrons.” 





In speaking of a Madame Prudhom, a curious fact is 


mentioned, new to us, and probably to most of our) 


readers :— 


“For a time she (Mad. P.) sang at Drury Lane Theatre, 
where she first appeared in the Lord of the Manor. 1 


mention this only to record the singular circumstance, || 


that in this opera the celebrated Miss Farren, who con- 
tinues to be as much respected and beloved in the high 
rank she now holds in Society as she was admired when 
at the height of her professional excellence, performed a 





* This, perhaps the most beautiful of graces, is now entirely lost 
in Italy; not one singer of that country so much as attempts it. 


From the English it is still heard, and often in great perfection.— 





(Ld. Mt. E.) 


His recitative |} 


ublic concert- || 


a) 


On such occasions he || 


secondary part both as actress and singer. The latter 
character she soon abandoned, but many still remember 
with delight, and ali must have heard of, her unrivalled 
| talents as the first of comic actresses. When she left the 
| Stage, genteel comedy became extinct.”* 

From the year 1783 to 1785, Lord Mount Edgcumbe 
(then Viscount Valletort,) commenced his foreign tour. 
| He seems to have been disappointed in the expectations he 
_had formed of the state of music on the continent. The 


| Antigono of Paisiello, performed at the theatre of San 
Carlo at Naples, by “ Pozzi, first woman, Rubinelli, first 
/man, and David, tenor,’ was the only “thorough good 
opera” he had the good fortune to hear in Italy. During 
his stay in Paris, his lordship attended one concert 
spirituel. It took place— 
| “In the old theatre of the Tuileries, at which, for the 
| first time, I heard Madame Mara, just then returned from 
| England, where she had performed at the Commemora- 
tion of Handel, at Westminster Abbey. Amongst other 
things, she sang, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ 
which was announced in the bills as being ‘musique de 
Handel, paroles de Milton.’ The French had not the 
taste to like it.” 
The Commemoration of Handel in 1784 is thus men- 
| tioned :— 

“ The orchestra, in the first year, when it was the small- 
_est, consisted of between five and six hundred performers, 

vocal and instrumental. The number was annually in- 

creased till it amounted to nearly a thousand. Yet such 
_ was the admirable manner in which this prodigious band 
_ was conducted by Mr. Bates at the organ, and Cramer as 
leader, that not even the smallest ever executed music with 
greater precision. It was as one instrument.” 

“ The music was confined to that of Handel, the burst 
_ of one of whose choruses caused a general thrill, and was 

sublime beyond imagination, Yet from the vastness of 
that plies 3 pite, never was the fullest piece of music in 
the least degree too loud, even to those who were near the 
orchestra, while its construction was so favorable to sound, 
that Mara’s single voice, or Cramer’s single fiddle, were 
heard most distinctly in every part.” 

Madame Mara first appeared at the Opera in 1786. 
She is described in a masterly manner, we have every 
reason to believe,— 
| “Her voice, clear, sweet, and distinct, was sufficiently 
powerful, though rather thin, and its agility and flexibilit 
| rendered her a most excellent bravura pe in whic 
_style she was unrivalled; but she succeeded equally well 


/in some of Handel's most solemn and pathetic songs; 
_though there appeared to be a want of that feeling in 


|| herself, which nevertheless she could excite in her 


| hearers.” (p. 52.) 





From the “ Harmonicon.” 
SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE PIANO- 
FORTE AND PIANISTS. 
From tHe Frencn. By M. Feria. 
{Continued from page 101.] 


| [srarep in the precediug article who were the invent- 
ors of the clavecin ad marteauz, to which was afterwards 
given the name of forte-piano, a term expressive of the 





* She has now left the stage of the world. The Countess of 
Derby died a few years ago, as much lamented as she was beloved. 
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From Germany, the pianoforte passed over into Eng- 


capability possessed by this instrument of expressing the | 
gradations of power and sweetness of tone—a faculty which, 
as we have seen, the harpsichord did not possess. I | 
observed that this important discovery was, at first, coldly 
received by the public ; all the resources of the new instru- 
ment were not understood, and the keys required a greater | 
degree of delicacy of treatment than those of the harpsi- | 
chord: ina word, it became necessary for musicians and | 
amateurs to change their style of playing, a circumstance 
of itself sufficient to retard the success of the pianoforte. 
France, which is entitled to claim the priority of inven- | 
tion, was one of the last among the musical nations to | 
adopt it. It is remarkable that the history of the sciences | 
and arts, both liberal and mechanical, in this country, | 
affords several instances of the same kind of indifference. 
The labors of Schreter were better appreciated by the 
Germans, and in giving a finishing hand to the result of 
his discoveries, Silbermann rendered them popular. Not 
that either this artist, or his imitator, Spdett, were guided | 
by principles in the fabrication of their instruments ; on | 
the contrary, different prejudices, which in our days would 
be considered as ridiculous, formed a part of their theory. | 
Stein, of Augsburg, though possessed of great ability in 
certain respects, was far from possessing the true princi- 
ples for the construction of the pianoforte. We learn from 
Mozart's letters what was the process employed by this 
artist for giving solidity to his sounding boards; the par- 
ticulars are curious and well deserving of attention :— 
“ When he has completed a sounding board, he exposes it 
to the air, rain, sun, snow, in a word, to all the variations 
of the atmosphere, that it may split; then, by means of 
slips firmly glued in, he closes the crevices. When a 
sounding board has been thus prepared, it may be regarded 
as safe against all accidents.” There is a wide distance, 
it is true, between this method and M. Savart’s theory re- 
specting the continuity of undulations of sound; but it is 
with the construction of the pianoforte as with everything 
else—men begin by feeling their way, and by making 
numberless mistakes before they arrive at fixed principles. 
The mechanism of the key was not, in the first instance, 
more perfect than the construction of the sounding board ; 
for it consisted merely of a pilote attached vertically to the 
key, which impelled against the string a short and light 
hammer, suspended by a leather hinge, and guided by a | 
thin shank which passed through its centre. Stein disco- 
vered a better process, when he devised the simple escape- 
ment, which stili retains its name of German mechanism, 
and is still employed in the greater part of pianofortes 
fabricated at Vienna. In this piece of mechanism, which 
has the two-fold advantage of great lightness and little 
expense, the hammer falls the moment the pi/ote of the key 
has described its elliptical curve, and allows the strings to 
vibrate at liberty, though the finger still remain on the key. 
Considering the fineness of the strings used in the first 
yianofortes, this piece of mechanism was not only sufficient, 
bo the very best that could be devised. 
land, and there received some partial improvements. 
Zumpf, a German manufacturer, established in London, 
gave a higher finish to several details in the construction 
of this instrument; and such was the reputation his piano- 
fortes enjoyed, that they were in requisition throughout 
the whole of Europe. At this period, the best of the kind 


| In order to move these springs, it was necessar 


1 
| 


| dampers, or imitate, well or ill, the manner of the harp. 

; that the 
player should use his left hand, and accel he was 
obliged, for a moment, to quit the key board. At a later 
| period, these springs were made to act by means of knobs 
placed against the knees. 

In 1740, Silbermann and Spaett had already spread a 
considerable number of their pianofortes through Germany, 
and players eagerly adopted these instruments, which 
enabled them to give to their execution more delicacy and 
lightness than they could obtain on the harpsichord. 
Johann-Sebastian Bach was one of the first artists who 
| played the pianoforte, and brought it into vogue; but it 

was his son, Carl-Philip-Emmanuel, who contributed the 
/most to the success of the instrument, by his elegant and 
| graceful style of touch, as well as by his delightful com- 
positions. ‘The sonatas, concertos, and fantasies published 
by this excellent musician, do not abound in any very 
great difficulties. It is true that the greater part of modern 
pianists would consider the various ornamental and other 
passages of these compositions as mere child’s play; but 
it is not less true that the essential object of the art is better 
felt than in that multitude of notes with which modern 
| pianoforte music is overloaded. As for the rest, it can 
well be conceived that the first pianoforte school did not 
regard the surmounting of difficulties as the ultimate object 
of music, and that the gradual march of showy and elabor- 
ate execution is the result of the necessity felt by the artist 
of distinguishing himself in proportion as ability becomes 
greater.* 

Carl-Philip-Emmanuel Bach had for his imitators in 
the German school, Binder, Hunger, Kleinknecht Fal- 
kenhagen, Schifferth, Schaffrach, Zach, Schwanenberg, 
Kofmann, and Kirsten. These names are now forgotten, 
like those of imitators of every kind; and yet their labors 
were not without utility in disseminating a taste for piano- 
forte music, as well as in facilitating the progress of this 
| instrument. The most able of all these pianists, after the 
head of the school, was Kleinknecht; in 1760, his powers 
of execution were regarded as very remarkable. After- 
| wards came Haydn and Mozart to give a new impulse to 
instrumental music, and particularly that of the pianoforte. 
The first was never distinguished by any extraordinary 
mechanical ability; but his music had the most happy 
influence in respect to the progress of the art. All his 
sonatas were of a new, light, elegant, and graceful kind. 
The German, French, and English editors, by multiplying 
copies of his works, purified the public taste, which was 
still somewhat heavy in Germany, and something worse 
than puerile in France. In his compositions was per- 
_ ceived for the first time, a principal idea developed through- 
| out the whole course of a piece, without scholastic pedantry, 
_and without detracting from the charm of details. Mozart, 
'who ranked as one of the most able pianists of his time, 

did that for pianoforte music which he effected for all the 
parts of his art—he advanced its progress in a degree 
scarcely less than miraculous; and himself, in certain 
parts, attained to a degree of perfection which has never 
| been surpassed, His fingering is not correct; it is seen 
| that the harmonic feeling hurried him along, and caused 
| him to neglect the regularity of the mechanical part; but 
|| his passages and ornamental touches are as new as his 
| melodies, and are marked with an impress of originality 
| that cannot be mistaken. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





had a compass of only five octaves, were mounted only 
with double strings, and, instead of pedals, were furnished | 
with two iron springs ornamented with copper knobs, in | 
the part of the chest nearest to the bass, 


to raise the 








* Or rather, the performer is now obliged to make up in rapidity 
|| of execution for want of invention and taste in the composition. 
' (Editor of Harmenicon.) 
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Of all the artists who have contributed to bring piano- 
forte playing to perfection, Clementi has been the most 
influential. Endowed with the most happy genius, and 
uniting with remarkable manual capability great method 
and reflection, this great artist felt the necessity of sub- 
mitting the mechanism of fingering, and the art of drawing 
the tone from the instrument, to certain fixed and invariable 
rules. Without prejudice to his brilliant imagination, 
these two important parts of his art became the object of 
his studies, and the result was, the most perfect organiza- 
tion of the articulation of the fingers possible to imagine. 
The school of Clementi is donalieed | by the most able 
pianists as the best among the many that have been 
founded. Whatever metamorphosis pianoforte music may 
be destined to undergo, and whatever may be the caprice 
of fashion in the ae of passages and elaborate diffi- 
culties, the great art will ever be, to draw from the instru- 
ment the best possible tone, to give it power without hard- 
ness, softness without weakness, and brilliancy without 
loudness. It is necessary that the fingers should possess 
an equal aptitude to move with rapidity, together with 
— and suppleness; that the hand and arm should 

e kept still, instead of lending to the fingers the dangerous 
aid of a factitious energy; in a word, it will be necessary 
to combine the fingering in such a manner, that the pas- 
sage of the thumb under the fingers, that great impediment 
to free and equal execution, should recur as seldom as 

ssible.* Now, all this has been calculated and regulated 
Clementi, and brought into practice by himself and 
his pupils. Such are the advantages of his method, that, 
at the age of eighty, this great artist still excites the admi- 
ration of the most able performers, on the rare occasions 
when they have the good fortune to hear him. 

Such are the advantages for which thi8 department of 
the art is indebted to Clementi; nor have his masterl | 
compositions had less influence on the direction which 

ianoforte music has taken since the year 1770, particu- 
farly in France, England, and Italy. More lively than 
impassioned, more pure than learned, more elegant than 
powerful, his sonatas have served as models of the brilliant 
yet solid style that marks the works of Dussek, Cramer, 
and Hullmandel ; always excepting the modifications which 
the genius of these artists has introduced. Since the 
appearance of Clementi, pianoforte music, like the art of 
mart that instrument, may be considered divided into 
two great and distinct schools; the first, that of Bach, 
in which a melancholy and impassioned character predo- 
minates and in which the fulness of the harmony is not 
always compatible with regularity of fingering; the other, 
of which Clementi is the head, is distinguished by the 
predominance of melody, by brilliant passages, intended to 
call forth the ability of the performer, and by an attention 
to the mechanical means best calculated to attain this 
object. The schools of Mozart and Beethoven are but 
modifications of that of Bach, as the styles of Dussek and 
Cramer are analogous to that of Clementi.t 


* The last remark is rather a falling of from the former obser- 
vations, most of which. as relating to Clementi, have been reiterated | 
in the pages of the “ Harmonicon.” Without the frequent recur- || 
rence of that most useful and absolutely necessary movement of the | 
thumb under the fingers, half the passages which occur could not || 
be achieved. Clementi’s system of fingering, which is as nearly || 
perfect as possible, is a striking proof of this fact—({Editor of || 
Harmonicon. ) 

+ Full justice is not here done to the compositions of Clementi. || 
Melody is certainly one of their chief characteristics, but many of i} 
them are not less remarkable for depth of thought, grandeur, and || 
expression. We will refer to his now almost unknown operas || 
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Let me not, however, be misunderstood ; I am very far 
from thinking either Dussek or Cramer imitators. They 
were both men of genius; but, like the best organized 
artists, they felt the influence of the period in which they 
lived, and the impressions which their musical education 
had left; and these, on the mind of youth, are indelible. 
Naturally inclined to elevation of thought, and yet launched 
in early life into the seductions and pleasures of the great 
world, Dussek has thrown into his music a certain noble- 
ness indicative of his character, and a charm redolent of the 
natural gaiety of his heart. His harmony is by no means 
irreproachable, but it always produces effect; his manner 
is less vigorous than that of Clementi, but more gay and 
insinuating. The analogy between his style of playing 
and the character of his compositions, was very striking. 
Everything was seductive; everything at once indicated 
the native musician and the man of good company. 

With less enthusiasm, Cramer possessed in his youth 
more purity, a remarkable elegance, and melodies of the 
most — y kind. All his compositions are conspicuous 
for excellence of plan and symmetry throughout, and the 
difficulties are ane to conform in the most artful manner 
to the character of the melody. His execution was marked 
by the greatest delicacy, correctness, and grace; even 
now, though age has diminished his mechanical agility, 
he is still admirable in the adagio.* 

A man who had no master, who formed no pupils, and 
whose compositions as well as style belonged to none of 
the schools, acquired a brilliant and merited reputation 
towards the close of the eighteenth century ;—that man was 
Steibelt. With him the organization of the composer had 
great influence on the education of the pianist. This 
organization led him to aim at daring things, and to 
attempt extraordinary passages which accorded but ill with 
the regular combinations of fingering. But, together with 
this impulse of feeling, he also possessed a marvellous 
address in surmounting difficulties, though he could not 
always rigorously demonstrate to others the possibility of 
their execution. Prolix and diffuse in his works, and 
incessantly repeating himself, he knew not where to stop; 
but, at the same time, the warmth and passion which 
animated his compositions, extraordinary fecundity of 
melody, and a style altogether his own, rendered his 
works for a long time popular ; and they would, doubtless, 
have long remained so, in spite of the faults which I 
have enumerated, had not the incorrectness of the fingering 
rendered their execution difficult, and always left the success 
of the performers uncertain. I said that his ability sur- 
mounted every difficulty ; I may add, that the same impe- 
tuosity which marked his performance, was also conspicu- 
ous in his compositions. hat is more, though he drew 


| but a very slender tone from his instrument, he had a charm 





7 and 8 for every quality that pianoforte music should possess; to 
the first of his Op. 9; and to that admirable combination of all that 
this branch of the art can exhibit, the fourth of his Op. 12. For 
race and refinement need we mention the fourth sonatas of his 
peras 2 and 25, and the first of 33? Or for grandeur, that in 
E flat, Op.6% At some proper season we'will go more at large into 
this subject.—{ Editor of Harmonicon.) 

* Cramer throughout is spoken of in the past tense! How any 
musician should have more enthusiasm than this great performer 
possesses, we cannot imagine. And as to the diminution of his 
mechanical ability, it may be perceptible to the writer of the 

resent essay; to us, who for more than a quarter of a century, 

ave rarely missed any opportunity of hearing him, it — 
exactly what it was. His is the standard of excellence. hers 
may surpass him in speed—in that which is utterly worthless—but 
do they, like him, touch the heart? Do they leave any p rmanent 
impression 1—~{ Editor of Harmonicon.) 
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of expression which was irresistible. It may be said of 
him, that he never turned his talents to full account, and 
failed in fulfilling the mission for which Nature had des- 
tined him. Misguided passions betrayed him into errors 
of a serious kind, which ended by estranging him from 
that society of which he was formed to be the ornament, 
while, at the same time, it proved highly detrimental to the 
development of his talents. 

The necessity of noticing at one and the same time both 
the progress of the pianoforte and that of the most dis- 
tinguished pianists, in order to show their mutual influence 
on each other, has led me somewhat in advance of my 
subject. It is necessary for a moment to retrace my wy 
in order to notice the successive improvements made in the 
construction of the pianoforte. 

Till 1779, France had remained tributary to Germany 
and England for its instruments of this kind; all those 
found at Paris, at this epoch, came from the manufactures 
of Augsburg and London. MM. Erard, brothers, were 
desirous of freeing their country from this state of depend- 
ence, and manufactured small pianofortes of five octaves, 
with two pedals, the ri tone and perfect mechanism of 
which were truly remarkable for that period. But though 
these instruments possessed considerable brilliancy of tone, 
they had not sufficient compass to be susceptible of any 
great variety; first, because the strings were too slender ; 
secondly, because the curve of the bridge did not allow 
them sufficient length; thirdly, because the sounding 
board was too limited to allow any energy of vibration ; 
and fourthly, because the levers of the hammers were too 
short to act forcibly upon the strings, which rendered it 
necessary to use great pressure upon the keys. It was 
long before these defects were perceived, and bagi still 
before a means was found for remedying the same. I 
shall show, in another and last article, how this was at 
length effected, and by what means the pianoforte was 
brought to a state of perfection, relative at least to what it 
had heretofore been. 


[To be continued.] 


TEA AND MUSIC. 


Unper the head of “ Musical Outlines,” a writer in || 


| 
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would much rather, as he honestly assured me, have 
crossed the Channel; although so averse to the brin 
element, that during many years’ residence in England, 
he never once could muster courage to revisit his native 
town of Schweinfurth on the Maine. His estimation of 
the musical capabilities of the Misses Morrison is so 
| slender, that, after the first twelvemonth, he tendered his 
resignation ; but Mamma was of opinion that, as long as 
she was satisfied with Mr. Rappelheimer’s exertions, and 
Mr. Morrison’s check was duly honored in Lombard- 
| street, my friend could have no possible cause for dissatis- 
faction. Besides, in Mrs. Morrison’s judgment, (though 
_she would by no means set up for a connoisseur in music 
_as it is going now-a-days,) both Miss Morrison and Miss 
Fanny had got on surprisingly, and played a great deal 
| better than ever their mother dia: for all she had had Mr. 
| Hook upwards of four years, twice a week. ‘They are 
| not to gain a livelihood by the piano, Mr. Rappelheimer, 
as you may suppose,—nor husbands ; though some young 
women now-a-days, that have nothing to look for, lay them- 
selves out for it. Music, Mr. Rappelheimer, is a genteel 
and pleasing accomplishment in an unmarried woman, laid 
on the shelf in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, when 
they get husbands and families. They then have plenty 
music of another kind; and if they had a mind to keep up 
what they may have learnt, their husbands, somehow or 
other, are the last people to give them encouragement. 
| From the time we were married, Mr. Morrison never once 
did so much as ask me to play, orto sing, for all he paid 
| me many a compliment on my singing while he paid his 
_addresses. May be, a woman's voice is not quite so melo- 
| dious after marriage as before, or that men become more 
| difficult to please. But, whatever be the reason, Mr. Rap- 
| pelheimer, theré is quite reason enough for a young woman 
| not to carry an accomplishment of this sort to the extreme 
_ of perfection; and all you have to do, is to go on as you 
have done, and not trouble your head about my daughter’s 
taste or improvement, as long as you do your best, and we 
| ourselves think so.’ 
| In spite of this soothing explanation, and of my advice to 
act accordingly, Mr. Rappelheimer would have given up 
_ his pupils, but for the great diminution he had already suf- 
| fered in the number of his scholars, in consequence of the 
| universal Logieromania then prevailing, which, by a royal 
road, was to initiate the little misses into the mazes and 





| 





the New Monthly Magazine gives the following amusing 
account of an evening party in London. We suspect that | 
scenes nearly similar are sometimes seen in the city of | 
Gotham. Mr. Rappelheimer is a worthy German pro- | 
fessor of music, who accompanies the writer in his rambles | 
through the city. 


“ The musical party, from which Mr. Rappelheimer and | 
I were returning when we had the rencontre with the 
waits, was one of the numerous treats of sweet sounds | 
which fell to my share since my former communication, | 
and it turned out sufficiently interesting to occupy a space 
in the present paper. There are abundant reports of what | 
is sung and fiddled at the theatres and public concerts, but | 
nobody ever thinks of noticing the feasts of harmony given | 
in private parties, many of which, while they do not yield 
in attraction to the concerts at the Argyll and Hanover- | 


square rooms, are often of a more novel and curious | 


description. 

Mrs. Morrison’s card simply and modestly announced | 
‘tea and a little music,’ and my friend attended ex officio, | 
as the master of the two young ladies, for whose tuition I | 
had recommended him some years ago. Poor man! he) 


mysteries of counterpoint, and render them not only adepts 
in practical execution, but skilful harmonists and composers. 

On my arrival at Mr. Morrison’s, the drawing room 
wos filled with a numerous assemblage of amateurs and 
non-amateurs of both sexes, and of all ages, two or three 
music-desks, violins, violoncellos, &e. Mr. Rappelheimer 
sat in a retired corner, with a countenance sufficiently 
denoting that his presence was more a matter of obligation 
than free choice. That most delectable operation, the 
_ tuning of fiddles, flute, &e., to the pitch of the piano, was 
just beginning, when Mr. Rappelheimer from his retreat 
vociferated, ‘Halloh! has de duner not been here ?’ 

‘He has, Mr. Rappelheimer,’ replied Mrs. Morrison, 
‘and he said you eat seat him, which I could scarcely 
believe, as the instrument had been tuned thoroughly not 
above two months back, and Anne, who tried it yesterday, 
declared that it was quite perfect in tune. So I sent the 
man about his business.’ 

Mr. Rappelheimer not being the man to yield his opinion 
when he knows it to be just, and Mrs. Morrison, on the 
other hand, insisting on the correctness of her daughter's 
ear in matters of ‘temperament,’ the case was referred to a 
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violin amateur, apparently looked up to by all parties, who 
declared the piano to be unfit for use without some little 
rectification, which Mr. Rappelheimer forthwith undertook 
to accomplish. Whether it be owing to the greater degree 
of difficulty in procuring tuners, or to a progressive dimi- 
nution of musical susceptibility, I have often remarked in 


my suburban a especially during summer 
time when windows are open, that the farther one recedes 
from the region of Golden-square and the Haymarket, the 
more forcibly is the ear offended by pianofortes out of 
tune. Going westward, for instance, matters are tolerable, 
though in a decreasing ratio, as far as Hyde-park corner ; 
a very sensible diminution in purity is observable at 
Knightsbridge; in Brompton things are much worse, 
especially the additional keys; and in Little Chelsea all 
Lord Stanhope’s directions about bi-equal fifths and thirds 
are wholly set at defiance. 

Mr. Rappelheimer’s praiseworthy exertions cost the 
sacrifice of a wire or two, at the bursting of which the 
features of Mrs. Morrison shrunk together as if under the 
influence of the tic doulowreux. But in less then twenty 
minutes the instrument was pronounced passable, and fit 
to sustain a part in the performance of a peculiar novelty, 
Kreutzer’s overture to Lodoiska, with accompaniments of 
violin, flute, and violoncello; Miss Morrison presiding at 
the piano, and the knees of a middle-aged indigo broker 
parenthetically encircling the bass viol. The tuning of 
the other instruments was now resumed; the efforts to 
come to a unity of intonation were strenuous, especially on 
the part of the flautist, whose pouting and broken-out lips 
derived considerable alleviation from one of Wheatstone’s 

tent mouth pieces, and whose flute, although drawn out 
ike a telescope at every joint, was still a full quarter note 
too high. ‘The violino in vain screwed his pegs, now a 
mile down, and again half a mile up; all approximation 
appeared to be hopeless. Mr. Rappetheimer, all the while 
on thorns, proffered his aid, which was civilly declined, 
‘the thing being just done,’ as the gentlemen were pleased 
to declare. 

Tap, tap! and the Largo began. Miss Morrison, being 
naturally of a vivacious disposition, could little brook the 
grave and sombre progress of the slow movement; a sort 
of Allegretto time appeared to her quite tardy enough ; 
and in this, whatever might have been Kreutzer’s inten- 
tion, there would have been no great harm, as matters 
seemed to proceed, provided there had been some little 
previous understanding with her colleagues. This not 
being the case, every one of the four went his own way, 
so that Miss Morrison had fairly got through the Largo, 
and was just beginning the dum dum de rum dum dum of 
the Allegro, before the flautist had accomplished one 
half of the slow movement. 

Some misgivings that all was not right now began to 
manifest themselves among one or two of the concerting 
parties: a dead stop and much parley ensued; every one 
was sure he had strictly abided by the proper tempo; the 
indigo broker ‘ rather suspected’ Miss Morrison had played 
it too fast; as for himself, he was ready to lay a new hat 
that Ais was the proper time, for he had taken it precisely 
as it.was done at the Surrey; ‘and now we understand 
each other,’ added this bass man, ‘ we shall get through it, 
I warrant you, if any one of the gentlemen will be so 
obliging as to beat time.’ 

‘What! do it over again? exclaimed Miss Morrison ; 
‘[ think we have had quite enough of this tiresome stuff, 
‘tis enough to give one the horrors. No, no, let’s begin 
with the quick movement at once. It is vastly pretty 











and cheerful—they have turned it into a charming quad- 
rille tune.’ 

Miss Morrison carried her point! Dum dum de rum 
dum dum was forthwith intonated, and pursued to the 
heart’s content of all the concerting parties. In the pre- 
sent instance there was too much amicable concord of 
feeling to lead to any glaring musical anachronisms. 
Like the patient but well-trained team of a Flemish dili- 
gence, the harmonizing four-in-hand went over their 
ground in an amicable jog trot, quietly and coolly; for 
they had taken the Adlegro in a time which enabled them 
to take their own time to get through it in due time. 
Nobody hurried himself; on the contrary, the greater the 
number of notes in the bar, the more slackened invariably 
was the speed. By this simple and judicious proceeding 
—not without its imitators among the professionals—not a 
semiquaver was lost; now and then a handful of notes 
came rather later than was expected, but better late than 
never. The audience was thus enabled to distinguish 
every sound, more particularly as the execution was 
extremely distinct and forcible. Every one played as 
lustily as he could, without troubling himself about p’s, 
pp’s or fp’s. Miss Morrison, in particular, showed great 
power of hand. Her execution not only was supremely 
audible, but plainly visible at the farther end of the room; 
inasmuch as not the fingers alone, but wrists and elbows 
were called in aid to impart striking effects. Nay, the 
feet were not suffered to remain passive, the essential and 
powerful assistance of the pedal being never for a moment 
neglected. With many a professional ‘ pianiste,’ the dear 
dear pedal serves to cloak all manner of sins in execution, 
and to impose on the untutored vulgar. This was not 
the case with Miss Morrison, whose toes resorted to the 
potent auxiliary in question, solely for the sake of grandeur 
in effect. 

Miss Morrison’s praiseworthy efforts met the reward so 
richly due to them. Thundering applause instantaneously 
followed, nay, preceded the finishing chords of the over- 
ture. The elderly ladies, in particular, were enthusiastic 
in their encomiums on this ‘sweet piece.’ Their heads 
and fans had often, during the ormance, covibrated, 
like Maelzel’s metronomes, with the rhythm of the livelier 

ssages, which seemed to call forth the remembrance of 
ivelier days. A Mrs. Nicks, in an unctuous masculine 
voice, declared she remembered extremely well when she 
first went to see the opera of Lodoiska at Drury Lane; 
and on her neighbor politely wondering at the permanency 
of such early impressions, Mrs. Nicks favored the com- 
pany with the whole of the original cast of parts, mention- 
ing, among others, Dicky Suett, Michael Kelly, and above 
all, Mrs. Crouch, whose ‘ beautiful skin and complexion’ 
were not forgotten on the present occasion. ‘The remem- 
brance of the ‘sweet voice’ of that singer, and of her 
‘sweet song,’ ‘ Ye streams that round my prison creep,’ 
was equally vivid; and a delicate hint was thrown out on 
the part of Mrs. Nicks, indicative of the happiness she 
should feel if either of the Misses Morrison would be so 
obliging as to favor the company with this charming air of 
Mrs. Crouch. 

The hint did not take. The date of the song in question 
was long before the time of ‘my daughters ;’ they made 
it a point to sing nothing but new music ; and, besides, the 
performances of the evening, Mrs. Morrison believed, had 
been all settled beforehand. ‘ If I am not mistaken, Fann 
will now give you ‘Oh Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ me? 
accompanied on the piano by her sister. They’re. just 
going to begin.’ 
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All was hush! for Miss Morrison had already begun 
the symphony, and Miss Fanny was in position ; stiff and 
cold as a marble statue, the extremities of the right-hand 
fingers resting on the piano, her eyes turned towards the 
ceiling, a countenance stern and mournful. A sly dab on 
the G having enabled Miss Fanny to pitch the beginning 
with tolerable accuracy, she proceeded in a lachrymose 
drawling ballad style, calculated to draw tears, if there had 
been a grain of expression in the execution ; but all was a 
muddle of whining insipidity without spirit, rhythm, or 
emphasis. Of time there was not so much as a shadow, 
and, to say the truth, there was no need for its observance. 
Like a watch of Brequet’s invention, in which two distinct 
balances force each other into simultaneous vibration, so 
did this sisterly pair, well versed in each other’s pecu- 
liarities and failings, make mutual allowance on every 
critical emergency ; and, in their philadelphic union, bid 
defiance to all time, without ever being asunder. Such is 
the rare advantage of duets and concerted performances 
en famille! ‘This precision, and the style of woe above 
adverted to, appeared to give universal satisfaction. 
charm of ‘Oh Nanny’ seemed to consist in the feelings of 
dejection which the magic of Miss Fanny’s woe-begone 
strains spread, infection-like, over the whole assembly. 
The greater part of the company seemed plunged and 
revelling in an ecstasy of delightful sadness: the plaudits 
at the conclusion were enthusiastic, and, I make no doubt, 
sincere. 

The next performance, as the lady of the house informed 
us, was to have been an aria of Rossini; but the gentle- 
man who promised to sing it had sent a note in the course 
of the day, to say that he had suddenly been attacked with 
a violent sore throat. ‘But,’ added Mrs. Morrison, ‘as 
Italian singing is so much the fashion, and as we are for- 
tunate enough to have among the company a young lady 
whe has had lessons of Signor Liverati, ny Aah. succeeded 
in prevailing upon her good nature to favor us with some- 


thing in the opera way; and this gentleman, our neighbor, |) 


has had the goodness to send purposely for some of his 
‘Italian song books,’ as with the exception of ‘ See lamore,’ 


I don’t believe my girls have got one Italian song among || 


the loads of music which they are constantly buying. I 
often wished them to try their hands a little in the Signor 
style, as it is getting so very fashionable of late; but they 
are determined to stick to their English, and to be sure, 
the language of one’s own country ought to be the dearest 
to every body, but’ 

The arrival of the ‘Italian song books’ put an end to 
the patriotic volubility of our hostess, who expressed a confi- 
dent hope that, among such an abundant store, Miss Lake 
would meet with some of her own songs. ‘ Here,’ said the 
good lady, ‘is a big book of the operar of ‘Figaro;’ how 
delightful, if you could favor us with something out of 
that: do look, pray!’ The young lady modestly expressed 
her willingness to attempt any of the airs that were not too 
difficult, if some one would be good enough to take the 
piano, a task which my friend Mr. Rappelheimer the more 
readily offered to undertake, as the score was that of his 
‘divine countryman,’ as he was pleased to call the com- 
poser. The young lady, seeing him sit down and prelude 
with true German enthusiasm, asked whether Mr. Rappel- 
heimer had any objection to take a part with her in a duet. 





The || 


| excuse the errors of a raw amateur, he should feel proud 
in being permitted to make a feeble attempt at joining in a 
duet. ‘In that case, observed Miss Lake, ‘the necessity 
for excuse will be mutual, I’m sure; but not to lose time, 
we will settle the account of mutual allowances when we 
have done. What is it to be, sir ?—you, as our conductor, 
ought to name it.’ 

Mr. Rappelheimer, whose spirits his pleasing functions 
| had restored from a state of despondency to perfect cheer- 
| fulness, forthwith selected ‘ Crudel settee finora,’ struck a 
| few masterly chords of preparation in A minor, &c.; and 
| the young gentleman commenced the duet in a modest but 
firm and sustained style of execution, and with a mellow 
/and extremely pleasing baritone voice, the conduct and 
_ modulation of which bespoke a considerable degree of cul- 
| tivation aided by innate taste. His musical diction, too, 
| instead of exhibiting the barley-sugar and milksop draw!- 
ing and mumbling so often to be met with among amateurs 
_of the male sex, was marked by energetic enunciation and 
emphatic accent. Our amateur had scarcely ended ‘ farmi 
languir cosi,” when Mr. Rappelheimer, in winding through 
the momentary but beautiful transition from E major to C, 
muttered with inward delight, ‘Sharming, sharming! dat 
is de right sort o’ ding.’ 

Miss Lake now began ‘Signor la Donna ognera tempo 
ha di dir cosi.’ Her very commencement bespoke confi- 
dence in her powers. The voice was clear, x same and, 
without being of the first order, had a roseate sympathetic 
glow, which warmed all who heard it. ‘ Roseate’ is an 
odd word for sounds; but what is one to do when the 
poverty of language defies the expression of inward sensa- 
tions and emotions not to be rendered into any living 
idiom? The varieties in the human voice are infinite; 
the B of one singer, as regards pitch and even purity of 
intonation, may be quite the same as the B of another, and 
| yet there ma 








be as wide a difference between both as 
| between a B drawn by Spagnoletti from a genuine Stradi- 
varius, and the same note scraped out of a well-powdered 
_ catgut by a blind itinerant. Whoever recollects the effect 
_of the velvet intonation of Miss M. Tree, the magic sounds 
of Incledon, or of Mrs. Bland, will seize my meaning. 
There was a genial warmth in those tones, against which 
the notes of many greater artists appeared chilling. The 
latter might entrap us into mental wonder, whilst the for- 
| mer warmed our hearts. It was as if these underwent, 
before utterance, an organic process similar to the calefac- 
tion of a current of air, now adopted in many of our dwell- 
| ings, while the others would come upon us in their untem- 
| pered rawness, 
| Where these tones of roseate glow are dwelling, there 
_can scarcely be a want of impassioned feeling; for feeling 
enters largely into their creation. It is the poesy of 
_ vocalization, and Miss Lake’s bosom seemed to glow with 
the Promethean spark. But this was not the only qualifi- 
_cation which gave zest to her part. Evidently master of 
_the import of her text, she sang the above line with an 
-archness and a winning smile which reminded me of 
| Ronzi de Begnis, only that it was less theatrical. 
| This line had a visible effect in dispelling a certain 
_ degree of bashfulness under which the young representa- 
_tive of Count Almaviva had labored at the commencement 
of his part. ‘E non mi mancherai?’ now came forth with 














‘No oder obyection, Ma’m,’ replied Mr. Rappelheimer, || 


‘but dat I have no woice for singing ; and I never regretted 
de want of it more dan yust now.’ Here the young gen- 
tleman from whose house the ‘ Italian song books’ had been 
brought, stepped forward to say, that if the lady would 


all the anxiousness of an impatient swain. In short, the 
two debutants were now fairly matched, and seemed to 
| rival each other, not so much in skill—for the lady was 
the more accomplished vocalist—as in the appropriate 
expression of the poet’s sentiments. 
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The vocal pair had now reached the a due part, ‘ Mi 
sento dal contento,’ and it was delightful to hear their 
united voices, in thirds, sixths, and other intervals, blend, 
nay melt into each other in sweetest concord. If, as we 
know from experience, there is a sympathetic co-vibration 
of harmonics between strings and instruments, shall we be 
surprised in witnessing a similar tendency in the singing 
of two or more human beings, nner’ when of both 
sexes, and when glowing with youth and innate finer 
feelings? While the sounds of their voices coalesce and 
blend externally into harmony, they seem to form a sym- 
pathetic link of internal communion between the souls of 
the parties, and in thus awaking tender emotions, often to 
give birth to feelings of mutual love. On this account, 1 
hold duettizing a hazardous pastime between young folks. 
A woman is never more captivating than when she sings 
sweetly; while to sing out of tune and out of time, like 
Miss Fanny’s ‘Oh Nanny,’ is not only a non-conductor, 
but a repellent. What is it that procures to our public 
singers admirers and husbands so speedily? What else 
but the co-vibration of kindred organizations? The dulcet 
harmonics of the witching syren, like acoustic telegraphs, 
in spreading themselves over the house, are sure to set in 
vibration the concordant heart-strings of some listening 
swain in the boxes or lobby, and, perchance, to win the 
instrument thus susceptibly strung, 

But enough of these erotic, or perhaps erratic specula- 
tions, which involuntarily pe yo i te during the 
charming duet of our Susanna and Almaviva. As to my 
friend, Mr. Rappelheimer, his feelings were no longer at 
his command; his eyes glistened, and tears of delight 
trickled along his cheeks. Even the ignobile vulgus 
among the company must have felt something like grati- 
fication at the performance; for the sotto voce gabble of the 
most garrulous of the matrons changed into a poco a poco 
morendo, until it was hushed into what appeared to be a 
pause of admiration, wondrously sustained to the very 
conclusion, when a universal clapping of hands seemed to 
seek ample indemnity for the brief embargo upon tongues. 

‘ Dank you kindly, my tear lady and shentleman!’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Rappelheimer, as he was concluding the 
ritornel, ‘Dat is what we call singing in Yermany ; 
singing worthy of such divine moosic; you must have 
practised well togeder to sing so ‘ handsome.’’ 

‘ This is the first time,’ replied our Almaviva, ‘I have 
had the pleasure, I ought to say the happiness, of meeting 
this lady.’ 

‘Can it be posseeble! Well! all I can say is, dat I 
hope it will not be de last time; for, by Heavens! you 
deserve to sing togeder all de days of your lifes; excuse 
my freedom !’ 

Mr. Rappelheimer’s teutonic bluntness seemed to find an 
apology in the thorough good-nature with which the words 
were spoken, softened down, moreover, as was their appar- 
ent impropriety by his foreign accent, which imparts a 
certain degree of impunity to expressions that, in pure 
English, would often be deemed offensive. 

Mrs. Morrison very politely thanked the parties for ‘the 
delightful treat ;’ but, apparently not best pleased at the 
immense contrast between the ‘Oh Nanny’ of her daugh- 
ter and the ‘ Crudel perche,’ she could not help remarking 
what a pity it was that such charming singing should be 
wasted on a language which nobody could understand, for 
surely most people when they heard a song, liked to know 
what it was all about; but ’tis the fashion now-a-days, and 
that’s all that can be said for it. After all, Fanny is in the 
right in keeping to her homely English in her songs, and 
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thus affording a treat to the mind, as well as the ear. 
Come, my dear, I believe you are going to give us now 
‘Crazy Jane’ 

On the somnolent, dirge-like execution of ‘ Crazy Jane,’ 
I could only comment in terms quite similar to the 
account given of its anterior companion. Indeed, the 
space which this paper has already filled enjoins brevity, 
as regards the remainder of the evening’s performances, 
most of which, moreover, whether vocal or instrumental, 
were on a level with those which preceded them, a 
ing, perhaps, one of the twelve symphonies of Haydn, 
arranged by Salamon for two violins, one tenor, one violon- 
cello, and one flute. But flutes being a sort of musical 
weed abounding in all places, it so happened, that, by the 
time this symphony ball to appear, not less than four fluters 
had dropped in, all eager to have a bit of a blow; anda 
marvellous quadruple blast it proved, all piping away 
unisono, with the trifling difference of a quarter tone or so 
in pitch, one way or the other. 

Among other novelties, ‘for the Misses Morrison make it 
a point to sing nothing but new music,’ we had alsoa glee, 
‘Oh, Lady fair ;’ Miss Fanny being soprano, some spec- 
tacled gentleman taking the second, and the bass part being 
assigned to the indigo broker, who had violoncelled in 
Lodoiska. Both declared it to be an attempt at sight ; but 
this could scarcely be said to be the case, for, from their 
attitudes, it seemed as if they could see little or nothing of 
the staves. Their noses, one on each side, came within an 
inch or so in profane contact with that of Miss Fanny, 
who sang and pianized at the same time. Referring to 
my — speculation about the coalescing of sounds, 
I will only add, that, in the present instance of nasal 
approximation, the pneumatic coalescence, first hand as it 
was, ought to have been perfect, and yet my hypothesis 
was far from gaining additional strength. The tonic 
streams refused to blend into concordant harmonies. The 
glee was a failure; and it is the last morceau of the ‘ little 
music’ on which I could offer a comment, for I had enjoyed 
more than sufficient to induce me take a silent departure. 
My German friend, on overtaking me at some hundred 
yards’ distance from the house, declared that he had been 
watching to see how long my patience would endure the 
torture of discords, and had lost no time in eps be 

red 
* 


_example. The duet of Miss Lake, however, he dec 


made amends for all the sufferings of the evening. * 





For the American Musical Journal. 
THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 


Tue delight which almost every individual receives 
from music, combined with the leisure which wealth and 
civilization afford to most classes, and the taste for intel- 
lectual pleasures growing out of these causes, have 
brought the science into universal practice and request ; 
its cultivation must, therefore, proceed with an accelerated 
velocity. Professors will become more numerous; and, 
as the propagation of the art depends mainly upon them, 
and as it is desirable both for themselves and amateurs, 
that their intercourse should be preserved by the surest and 
safest ties, an essay upon the character of the professors of 
music appears to me to be well worthy a place in Tur 
American Musicat JourNat. 

The age to which this country is arrived, has brought 
us to a pitch far beyond the state of things when simple 
usefulness is the primary ground of the estimation by which 
an individual or profession is to be valued. The com- 
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munity is no longer im that period of its growth, when 
strength, courage, or cunning, when the skill of a carpen- 
ter, a smith, a herdsman, a shepherd, or a farmer, are alone 
the disiderata. We have long begun to respect the orna- 
mental as well as the more solid acquirements that compose 
the character of individuals. And, sir, | would bring to 
recollection the classical maxim, no less important to 
society than to artists themselves, that nothing tends to 
refine the manners and to add to the -happiness of a state, 
both by the pleasures they carry along with them and by 
the vices which they banish—nothing, I say, contributes 
so much to civilization as the fine arts. It is now no 
longer necessary to inquire concerning the utility of musi- 
cal instruction and enjoyment. The science forms a share 
and a very large share in our pursuits. 

If the professors of music show any deficiency in dignity 
of mind, below other faculties, the cause is less in the 
necessary devotion of their time to the acquirement of the 
technical and mechanical dexterity requisite to the practice 
of their art, than to the dissipation of valuable hours in 
other ways. 

The education of a musician, as now conducted, but too 
commonly begins in severe labor and privation. In the 
present pe eat state of knowledge, the difficulties of attain- 
ment, if smoothed by the pleasures incident to the progress 
of discovery, are yet so much increased by the superiority 
science has reached, and by the competition of so many more 
persons who are daily struggling for precedency, that real 
excellence in any one branch of art, is the result of a 
vigorous, continued, incessant application alone. 

The rewards which music promises are perhaps as fre- 
quently the motive to adopting it for a profession, as any 
real or supposed aptitude ; and of the hundreds of persons 
now annually trained to the science, perhaps there is a 
pretty equal portion of those who follow it from mere 
necessity or from some casual facility or incitement, and of 
those she take to it by descent, as it were. The education 
of all those persons is loose and vague. Some find their 
way to the theatres, more into private teaching, and but too 
many into the wretchedness of subordinates in every 
department. Few indeed are there who combine general 
knowledge with excellence in art. Upon such knowledge, 
weveiieletiy depends all the estimation they can hope to 
enjoy in society, beyond the short-lived admiration which 
the exercise of particular talent immediately excites ; all 
the estimation which gives solidity and value to the bril- 
liancy of genius; all the moral rank, if I may so call it, 
which dignifies a man in society. Nor is the common 
neglect of general attainment at all wonderful, under the 
circumstances. The labor of practice is frequently relieved 
by some coarse or dissolute species of dissipation. The 

or musician can find no better associates than those of 

is own condition, and while his sensibility is sharpened 
by his art, his taste occasionally awakened, and his man- 
ners improved by the good company into which that art 
casually introduces him, it is most probable he is only 
made to feel more acutely those deficiences which he has 
not the means to repair. The polite and the informed who 
are induced to enter into conversation with him, discover 
at once that his recommendations are confined to his fiddle 
or his voice, and they quit him under that hopeless con- 
viction; while he himself is doomed to experience for 
evermore the mortification of a neglect the more cutting, as 
he conceives it to be the effect of the insolence of wealth, or 
the hard-heartedness of pride. Of his own defects unhappily 
it is a part of his portion of littleness to remain ignorant. 
He has no standard of comparison, but those who are his 











equals in general circumstances, and his inferiors in the 
one pursuit to which he owes his bread and his advance- 
ment. He is therefore surrounded by causes which lead 
him to erroneous conclusions, both with regard to himself 
and to others. Our readers will clearly understand, we 
trust, that we are now speaking of musicians as a class. 
Those happier instances of men educated under the intel- 
ligent care of parents or friends, whose previous success in 
the profession or in life, has enabled them to find the easier 
path to greatness, = a contrast but not a contradiction to 
our more universal description. 

It should seem then, from what I have advanced, that all 
who enter the profession of music should have an especial 
regard to two material facts. First, that it is a liberal art, 
which requires the aid and support of a liberal education ; 
and secondly, that as the profession is sure to be associated 
more or less intimately with persons of high rank, affluent 
circumstances, and calinged acquirements, it is essential to 
its a that the mind should be trained to elegant 
pursuits and attainments, as well as a just sense of what is 
due to character, independently of particular science. 

In the present state of things, I hold the prosecution 
of the studies necessary to complete such a character, to be 
absolutely impossible in the million of instances. The 
acquirements which are now, I may say, indispensable to 
any thing approaching professional eminence are far more 
extended than those unacquainted with the attainments of 
great professors conceive, and a good deal of the arrogance 
of persons of mere condition and mere wealth would shrink 
into a very painful sense of insignificance, at the defici- 
encies they would be forced to admit, on a comparison 
with those who are justly entitled to rank with superior 
musical elevation. I consider that a really good player on 
the pianoforte cannot have passed for many years, less than 
four hours daily in serious practice. If to this be added 
the cultivation of a voice to any thing like perfection, two 
hours more must be given up to study. No musician can 
be considered to have reached any general knowledge of 
the art, who is not theoretically acquainted with the | an 
of harmony, which at the least will require one hour more, 
for a year or two, even to obtain what is requisite to judicious 
accompaniment. Thus then seven hours of severe mental! 
exertion must be daily consumed, and few minds are capable 
of attention to any purpose for a longer period. Nor should 
I set any very high value upon a singer’s knowledge, who is 
not versed in the Italian language and in Italian music. 
Yet it is not uncommon to meet a girl under twenty years of 
age, who has attained all this, together with the power of 
conversing in French, and with a good share of general 
literature. These are facts which fall within the notice of 
almost every person conversant with the educated part of 
the world. I put it then to the good feelings and the good 
sense of the eminent in the profession, whether something 
be not wanting that might ensure the advantages I have 
endeavored to prove to be indispensable to the advance- 
ment of the professional reputation, as well as to the 
removal of those prejudices which, with more or less justice, 
now obtain against the introduction of musicians into the 
intimacy with the world, to which persons of infinitely 
lower standing in intellectual refinement are commonly 
admitted. It appears to me that this disideratum is a sort 
of CotteciaTE EsTaBLisHMENT. 

I am not prepared to go into the detail of what would 
be required for such a foundation. The object of this 
essay 1s to prove its necessity, and to assist in attracting 
the attention of professional eminence and public patronage 
towards so important a provision for the sumer or of the 
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talent employed in promoting a pursuit now almost uni- 
versal, and a pleasure that constitutes a principal share in 
the amusements of all ages, and all classes 

I am not, Sir, a musician, but I have been a deeply-inter- 
ested witness of the innocence and purity of mind which the 
practice of the art has contributed to preserve, as well as of 
the happiness it has enabled large families to participate in. 
I have also observed, that music, supported by other liberal 
attainments, has frequently formed = best introduction to 
the best company ; and I have frequently seen, that even 
in connection with great particular talent, if unaided by 
such concomitants, it has led to dissolute habits, and the 
ultimate destruction both of body and mind. Considering 
the American Musicat JourNAL as promising a union 
of literature with music, which can but be favorable to the 
propagation of those ideas I have ventured to throw out 
respecting the character and conduct of professors, I submit 
them with deference to the judgment of your readers. E. 





ON THE SINGING OF GLEES AND OTHER 
MUSIC IN PARTS. 


WE regard the more general introduction of concerted 
pieces of music into our private parties as an object of very 
= interest, from its being, in our opinion, highly con- 

ucive to the advancement of our amateurs in musical 
taste and knowledge. We are of opinion that no species of 
music affords to mankind such pure and unalloyed delight, 
as that of the human voice when blended “ in sweetest 
harmony.” Still, the performance of concerted pieces is 
not so general at our private parties as the pleasure it 
affords and the advantages attending it renders desirable ; 
the number of duets, tries, quartets, &c., in general use, 
is more limited than from the attention paid to music we 
should expect. 

One great reason of this, no doubt is, that the perform- 
ance of concerted pieces requires more musical knowledge 
than is possessed by the a of amateurs. To 
perform pieces of this kind, a capability of reading music 
readily and of keeping strict time, are indispensable 
requisites. It is too pears? case that the study of 
music is made in a very superficial manner, and that the 
application necessary for making these acquirements is in 
too few instances bestowed. But surely no one who 
attempts the practice of music ought ever to rest satisfied 
until the mastery of both these points is attained. This 
ability is not so difficult a matter of acquirement as many 
suppose; it can, most assuredly, be accomplished by a 
little systematic practice; and when acquired, what an 
unbounded source of the most rational delight will reward 
the studious amateur! it gives its possessor power over 
treasures more valuable than all that the fables of eastern 
enchantment have presented to the imagination. Who that 
has listened to the harmony of the human voice and has 
observed how, by its magic power, it banishes every care 
and absorbs every feeling of our nature into that of pure, 
ethereal, unalloyed delight, but must wish to see the means 
of conferring so much happiness multiplied in the domestic 
circle. How admirable, when our amateurs assemble 
together, to hear them capable of uniting in the perform- 
ance of some favorite piece, diffusing pleasure around 
them, and exciting the admiration of their friends. A 
degree of musical knowledge that will enable us to sing or 
play in concert is the source of so much rational pleasure 








teur with the determination to acquire this ability, at what 
ever amount of labor it may cost him. 

A more general attention to this matter will increase the 
number of practical musical amateurs, the good consequences 
of which will be seen and felt in our concerts and oratorios. 
Our grandest musical effects are but the aggregation of 
individua} efforts ; the improvement of the latter, therefore, 
will afford materials for increasing the splendor of the 
former. It is in private that those acquirements are made 
which give delight and command admiration in public. It is 
self evident that a body of amateurs who have in private 
been accustomed to singing in concert and of paying 
attention to musical effect, will, when assembled in public, 
perform better and with less trouble than those of a different 
description. 

_ Glees are a species of music admirably suited, and 
indeed, expressly intended for social parties. There are 
numerous compositions of this class, that both musicall 
and poetically possess the highest merit. In general, 
these pieces are not difficult of execution, and persons who 
can decently read and perform a psalm tune can perform 
the generality of glees. The sentiment of the poetry is 
often of a very amusing and cheerful kind, and ram dng 
monizes with that mood of mind which generally exists 
when friends assemble for social enjoyment. 

Sensible of the advantages of the private practice of con- 
certed pieces, it is one great object with us to promote it, 
and we think we can do so in no way so effectually as b 
furnishing the readers of the MusicaL JourNaL wit 
pieces suitable for this purpose. This view has mainly 
guided us in the selection of our music, and as we have 
reason to believe that our course meets with rp ease 
we intend to continue it. We purpose furnishing frequently 
concerted pieces which combine good music, good poetry, 
and of a kind which are not too difficult for amateurs to 
perform. 

We have extracted from the “ Quarterly Musical Maga- 
zine and Review,” some observations on the Guieg, and 
also on the manner of performing these and other pieces of 
concerted music :— 

“The English glee is clearly derived from the madrigal, 
which was only a modification of the ecclesiastica] style of 
composition that prevailed when the madrigal was in 
vogue. Glees therefore savor more of the church than the 
theatre. This may be observed even in the most cheerful, 
which have a chasteness and —— of style about them 
that is quite characteristic, and which is entirely destroyed 
by any passages of a dramatic cast. Graceful and expres- 
sive melody, pure harmony, and modulation carefully 
studied and conducted, are the elements which compose 
the really fine glee ; and when-such music is united to the 
poetry of our greatest authors, it is not astonishing that it 
should possess a charm for unsophisticated minds, of which 
many other species of composition cannot boast. Glees, 
indeed, are the peculiar delight of all Englishmen who 
have a real taste for music. They are identified with our 
tastes, manners, and habits, and when sung by our Kny- 
vetts, our Vaughans, our Sales, and a thousand others, 
they exert an influence over us which is not often exerted 
by more elaborate and artificial compositions. It may, 
however, be observed, that in a glee the composer has in 
his power every species of legitimate musical expression, 
even of things which, at first, seem only capable of being 
expressed by the orchestra. T'ake for example, the storm 
movements in Webbe’s glee, “ When winds breathe soft,” 
in Callcott’s “ Father of heroes,” and in Horsley’s “ Lo, 


to ourselves and others, that it should inspire every ama- || on yon long resounding shore.” Persons who have not 
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heard those or similar movements ably performed, are not 
aware how far a combination of voices may be made to 
produce in us an idea of some of the most striking phe- 
nomena of nature. 

The composition of a really fine glee is a matter of no 
small difficulty. It seems to require a peculiar tact, and a 
mind deeply imbued with the spirit of those masters from 
whose writings it may be said to derive its origin. Hence 
it is, that although many compose glees, few excite much 
notice. Some are too chromatic, others are too dramatic, 
and a considerable proportion are wanting in those traits 
which characterize this species of composition, and which 
are always expected and felt by those who make it their 
study and amusement. 

If this be true, the legitimate subjects for glees are senti- 
ments abstracted as much as possible from character. And 
this we take to be the real distinction between the true 
glee and the spurious compositions assuming thé name. 
Wherever the sentiment is mingled with specific character 
it ceases to be a glee—it becomes a dramatic trio or quar- 
tetto—a scena—a semi-chorus—a something, but not a glee. 
Thus, for instance, we should exclude Dr. Callcott’s “ Red- 
cross knight,” Reeves’s “Oh, who has seen the miller’s 
wife,” and Moore’s “ O lady fair,” from the list of glees. 
They are musical dramatic dialogues or scenes, but not 
glees. 

Our distinction, it will be seen, excludes no subject 
matter and scarcely any effect that character is supposed 
to produce, The fine adjurations “ Awake, A®olian lyre,’* 
“Thy voice, O harmony,’ t or “ Great Father Bacchus,” 
have all the force that personification could bestow. “ By 
Celia’s arbor,” § “ How sweet, how fresh,” || breathe all the 
fervency of love, without any distinct idea of the lover 
being affixed. “See the chariot at hand here of love,”4 
and “ Crabbed age and youth,** awake the lighter fires, 
without conveying any absolute notion of the individual. 
“ Queen of the silver bow,” tt infixes deep melancholy. 
“ Swiftly from the mountain’s brow,’ {{ the bright sensa- 
tions inspired by the loveliest views of nature, at the hour 
of prime. “ Wine does wonders,”}) and “ Life’s a bum- 
per’ {| fill the mind with all the joviality of the table, yet 
to none of these can we assign more than a general charac- 
ter. Indeed, the circumstance of their being sung by a 
plurality of voices confer especially a general distinction. 
But perhaps, even this produces in the mind a livelier 
emotion, as one which leads to the comprehension of a 
greater number of objects, just as a richer and more 
delightful sensation is produced upon the ear, upon -the 
physical organ, by the combinations of harmony. 

These considerations lead us therefore to perceive why 
the glee is so justly a favorite, and why it concentrates the 
usual attributes of expression of sentiment in as high, if 
not a higher degree, than any other species of composition, 
while it retains a purity which is peculiarly its own. 
These are the qualities which appear to us to make it so 
peculiarly national, so peculiarly English. Its construc- 
tion completely harmonizes with the chaste, tender, mild, 


and — yet warm and true expression of passion, 
banishing all extravagance; congenial to the English 


delicacy, yet not wanting the English strength and depth 
of feeling.” 

An intelligent correspondent, in the same journal, also 
judiciously remarks,— 


‘| tone, but false intonation is not to be borne. 


| “I seldom hear a glee perfectly executed, and when the 
| requisites of glee singing are considered, it will cease to 
be matter of surprise that they should often fail. First 
then, the voices should be equal in power, and their quality 
should be as much assimilated as it is possible for treble, 
_alto, tenor, and bass, to resemble each other ; for if one of 
the voices predominate, the effect is instantly destroyed ; 
it ceases to be a glee, and becomes an accompanied solo 
Should one of the performers sing in his throat, or have 
any other striking defect of tone, that smoothness and 
equality which is the grand requisite of glee singing, after 
correct intonation, is lost. This latter quality (correct 
intonation) is absolutely essential, fora glee may be endured 
if the voices are in tune, however defective they may be in 
I do not ima- 
| gine the finish of the separate parts to be as essential as 
| the finish of the whole—as a proof of this, the performance 
| of many excellent glee singers is coarse in a song. This 
_ general finish is only to be acquired by the incessant con- 
| sentaneous practice of the performers. I have observed 
| that voices which originally differed extremely in tone, 
_ have so assimilated by practising together, that they 
became alike in this particular, and blended much better 
than finer organs not accustomed to singing together. 
This will occur between voices as dissimilar as soprano 
and bass, and from this circumstance alone I have heard 
the performance of amateurs surpass that of professors, and 

rticularly where the former have been of one family. I 
— known so great a similarity in the voices of sisters, 
that although they differed in power and pitch, they were 
so much alike in tone as frequently not to be distinguished 
from each other.* I attribute this fact very much to their 
| practising together, and it corroborates my assertion that 
| consentaneous practice is absolutely necessary to fine glee 
| singing; as another proof, I need only refer to those per- 
| formances at the Ancient Concert, where the singers have 
| been educated in the same school, and are always in the 
| habit of performing and practising together. It appears, 
| then, that in the perfect execution of a glee, correct intona- 
| tion, equality of tone, and a consent between the parties in 
regard to expression, (the sentiment of each part being the 
same,) are more essential than individual excellence. The 
| words of a glee are mostly the same for each part, and 
| when the parts proceed in equal counterpoint, that is to say, 
each having notes of equal length, great care should be 
taken to speak the words exactly together. This again 
can only be attained by a perfect understanding between 
the singers. 

The expression of a glee frequently arises more from 
the beauty of the harmony and from the crescendo and 
diminuendo of the oie voicing than from sentiment. 
In this respect, therefore, a performer of limited imagina- 
tion will succeed as well, and perhaps better than one of 
bolder fancy. A singer who possesses great musical 
feeling, and who will be content to perform the notes before 
him without any of the additions a cultivated and fertile 
| imagination might suggest, is best adapted for a glee 
| singer. 
| Glees, both in public and private, have greatly given 
| way to Italian concerted pieces, and these chiefly of the 
/comic kind. As they are totally different in style, so do 
| they demand different qualities in their performers. 
| Correct intonation, although the first disideratum in 
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* The speaking voices of most females are, too, very much 
|| alike, and this may be another reason for the resemblance of their 
|| Singing voices. 
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every branch of the art, is not so absolutely indispensable 
in this species as in glee singing. This indulgence is to 
be allowed on account of their rapidity of execution and 
their deficiency in that full flow of harmony to which fine 


intonation is indispensable; equality of tone and expres- || 


sion, particularly in the buffo style, is by no means essen- 
tial, for the parts seldom proceed in equal counterpoint, 
and the sentiment of each is generally quite of a different 
kind. To give the peculiar expression of these sentiments, 
a wider acquaintance with different styles, is perhaps most 


required, nor do I think it possible to convey this peculiar || 


expression without such knowledge. ‘To be an accurate 
timist is next desirable. Great power of voice is not so 
necessary as compass and flexibility. 

I do not conceive consentaneous practice to be as 
requisite in this style as in that of glees; that it is neces- 
sary, however, will be seen from the performance of the 
Italian opera singers, who are in the habit of singing 
together. Of course their being of the same country, and 
versed in the national expression of passion, also conduce 
greatly to the effect. 


to the just execution of English glees, and those requisite 
in the performance of Italian concerted pieces, seems to be 
as follows :—the one demands voices finely in tune, having 
great purity, assimilating in tone, and in the habit of per- 
forming together; the other, compass, flexibility, quick 
conception, musical reading, and acquaintance with the 
peculiar style of Italian expression. 

When I recommend that those who wish to excel in the 
performance of concerted pieces should practise together, 
I do not mean that they should thus commence their 
musical education. 
singing in tune can only be acquired by the practice of the 
art as pointed out by the author of the “ Elements of Vocal 
Science,” and this must be done alone. If three or more 
voices, when formed upon this principle, are brought 
together, they will at no very distant period assimilate in 
the finest manner.” 





For the American Musical Journal. 
A MUSIC HALL. 
In your last number I casually mentioned the necessity 


of a hall devoted to the use of musical societies and con- || 


certs; since then I have thought more on the subject, and 
to induce musical men to enter more warmly in the cause, 
and to show men of capital a source of profitable invest- 
ment, permit me to give you my ideas. 

Respecting the hall of the New-York Sacred Music 
Society, I must beg leave to differ from you as to its adapt- 
ation for musical purposes. There is some defect in the 
construction of the hall; the instruments sound dead, and 
the voices flat. I have heard there an orchestra of over 
thirty of our best musicians, and they have produced very 
little, or no effect; had this same orchestra been placed in 
the Italian Opera House, none in the country could have 
equalled it. 

A hall for music should be as nearly square as possible; 
the ceiling arched, the walls plain and hard; no projecting 
galleries or balconies, no ornaments or useless curtains to 
obstruct the sound. 

As the form of our lots would render it almost impossi- 
ble to have a square room, we will therefore make the 
calculation of a hall, 50 by 100 feet, viz—the building to 
be two stories and a basement; to be built of brick, ina 
Vou. L. 45 


A habit of forming fine tone and of 


|| plain substantial manner. The basement to be finished 
| suitable for school rooms, or other purposes. The first 
'| story to have a room for rehearsals, 20 by 60 feet; in the 
|| Tear, a room for committees of 20 by 40 feet; on the oppo- 
site side there can be made 3 or 4 rooms for the use of 
societies. The second story to be the concert room, which 
will be 44 by 94 feet, allowing a space of 20 feet for the 
orchestra; it will give us for the audience 44 by 74 feet; 
this, allowing 18 inches by 24 for a person in a sitting pos- 
ture, will be room for an audience of 1150 persons. 

Let us look at the cost of this building. Two lots of 
ground, 25 by 100 feet, in a central situation, can be bought 
for $25,000; the building will not cost over $10,000, 
/ making, at a rough calculation, the cost of the building and 
ground $35,000; the interest of which at $7 per cent., 
will be $2450. Now let us look at the revenue. 
| _ We have three musical societies here, the Euterpean, 
the Musical Fund, and the Sacred Music Society. These 
societies can afford to pay $500 per annum each, for the 





| use of the Hall, Rehearsal or Committee Room, one night 
he e | in each week; this will give us $1500: the basement 
The distinction then between the acquirements necessary | 


/ rooms can be let for at least $350 each—%700. There 


| are many amateur societies who would wish to engage the 


| Rehearsal Room for musical parties; say the income from 
| this source would be but $200; then we has about twenty 
' concerts in a year, the price for a concert room is $40 per 
night, this will give us an income of $800. There are 
| many other sources of income, and I have no doubt but 
| that the building would yield from 4 to $5000 per annum. 
There will be an expense for lighting the rooms, and 
_ keeping them in order, but I think that I have shown that 
the building will yield at least 8 per cent. 
Thus, Mr. Editor, you will see the project is a profit- 
able one, and I hope, for the credit of the city, it will be 
| carried into effect. But how is this to be done ? Let our 
three societies appoint committees to confer; let them 
_ throw aside all petty jealousies, and go into the merits of 
the case at once. They have each a few thousand dollars 
_ in their treasury ; the balance can be obtained on mortgage ; 
or, if this plan fails, let our amateurs have a meeting, and 
get up a joint-stock company, say 350 shares at $100 each, 
the stock will be at least as good as many of the stocks 
that are now above par ; by so doing, they will not only aid 
the cause of music, but they will enrich themselves, T. 


We give place to our correspondent’s letter, and hope 
it may be the means of directing attention to this very 
important subject, and of eliciting the views of others. 
Our correspondent’s views and our own differ as to this 
matter. The room he proposes is, in our opinion, entirely 
too small; the Masonic Hall is as large. We want in 
this city a spacious hall, adapted to accommodate all its 
pope performances, besides other large meetings. A 
_music hall should not, in our opinion, be less than 150 
feet by 75, or an area equal thereto. The hall proposed 
| by the writer would not answer the Sacred Music Society 
| at all, as at its oratorios there are generally from 1400 to 
| 1800 persons present, and the number is regularly aug- 
menting. We have no doubt that a hall can be built that 
will not only be an ornament to the city, but will also pay. 
a handsome interest to those who invest their money in it, 
At the commencement of this discussion, we deem it our 
| duty to say that if this measure is carried into effect, it 





ought to be on a scale not merely adapted to the present, 
| but also with an eye to the future wants and prospects of 
|| this city. We shall in a future number propose a plan of 
|| our own.— Editor. 
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ON CHURCH MUSIC. 

Tue following remarks are from the “ Quarterly Maga- | 
zine and Review ;” they form a portion of a long essay on | 
the music of the Church of England. The observations 
are general in their nature, and will apply with equal 
force to the subject of church music in this country. 

‘In the composition of a psalm tune, as in that of every 
thing else, the end proposed should be steadily kept in 
view, Now the designed use, as has been repeatedly sur- 
mised, is the affording to every individual an opportunity 
of praising his Maker. This is so plain that it can bear 
no contradiction. The ostensible reason why the old 
music was thrown into the back ground was, that it was so | 
complex that the common people could not join in it; and | 
the introduction of hymns and such like songs was per- | 
mitted “ for the comforting of such as delight in music,” 
who before, through the difficult and involved cies of | 
church music which was then in vogue, unless officially 
engaged, had neither part nor lot in the matter. It follows 
then, that a psalm tune should be easy to be comprehended | 
by persons wholly unacquainted with the science, care 
being always had that it degenerate not into meanness ; 
or, in the words of Queen Elizabeth, that it be “in the | 
best melody and music that may be conveniently devised.” | 
Now the best melody for such a purpose, is the most plain | 
and simple,—one which may be quickly learned, and not 
easily forgotten,—fit to be the medium of the aspirations of | 
a devout mind, and serve as a common carrier from earth | 
to heaven. The species of music best adapted to it is | 
evidently plain counterpoint. Of such, alas! notwith- | 
standing the number with which our music shops are | 
deluged, how few are to be found. 

John Playford complained, much in the same feeling, 
“our late and solemn music is now jostled out of esteem | 
al 
all 
solid and good music.” His subsequent remark is worth 
adding :—* Nor must we expect harmony in people's 
minds, so long as pride, vanity, faction and discords are so 
predominant in their lives.” Oh! Johan Playford, didst 
thou live in this our day, and wert thou to enter a meeting 
house and hear “ All’s well,” or “ Bonaparte’s march,” 
substituted for the sober melodies of the venerable reformers, 
as fit accompaniments for the paraphrased language of 
apostles and prophets, what indignation would it not excite 
within thee, yea what zeal, yea what revenge! Honest 
Playford is no more, but the fooleries which he lamented 
are still fresh and green. 

It should be recollected that a display of skill forms no 
part of the object of a psalm tune. As it can be neither 
expected nor ienaiinell that every one should cultivate a 
talent for music, even if he possess it, that which is provided 
expressly for the use of all should be free from every 
avoidable difficulty. The compass of voice required should 
be small, and all the intervals natural and easy of perform- 
ance. Let us not be told of the impropriety of men and 
women, boys and girls, singing all together the same 
melody. Tis an affected objection. No finer musical 
effect can be conceived than that of a mixed multitude 
singing at the unisons. Neither do the strictest laws of 
composition forbid it, nor the example of the greatest 
masters discountenance it. What is greater than laws or 
masters, common sense, prescribes it, and both reason and 
revelation yield it their sanction.* 














* The composer should, however, be extremely careful of 
fourths, which, by the inversion, become fifths. 





| of favorite and po 


\| 


» fe TT »} > ; > | . 
the new courants and jigs of foreigners, to the grief of || undoubtedly an evil tendency. 
sober and judicious understanders of that formerly | 


It is now the fashion to make adaptations from the works 
ular composers, and force them into use 

as cana melodies. Considered with reference 
to its original destination, the music may be most excellent, 
and yet utterly unfit for the service into which it is thus 
unmercifully pressed. It is as though one should take a 
skilful whitewasher, and set him to paint a portrait,—or as 
though one should decorate a drawing room with some 
first-rate dripping pan, in place of a mirror. The music 
of the church ought to be distinct from all other. Its 
object is dissimilar, and if there be any fitness in it, that 
fitness entails peculiarity. Adaptations, then, are in their 
/own nature for the most part absurd. But besides this, 
they detract from the dignity of sacred things. Secular 





||} music induces the old secular ideas with which it has 





been aforetime associated ; and although, as somebody is 
| reported to have said, “ It is a pity that the devil should 
| have all the good tunes,” yet surely far better that he 
| should have those which have been once consecrated to 
him, than that bringing them in should introduce with 
them the world, the flesh, and the devil too. Scandal is 
ever active, and it has already laid hold on this circum- 
stance to bring discredit on the cause of religion. A few 
months ago, at an inland city, some well-meaning indi- 
viduals were brought before the magistrates, charged with 
disturbing the peace, and moreover, singing profane songs 
on the Lord’s day. It turned out that they were preachers, 
and that their “ song” was a “ spiritual” one by Dr. Watts, 
which they had actually performed to the tune of “ Here’s 
a health to all good lasses.” Surely there is music 
enough for the use of the sanctuary, without seeking it in 
the regions of folly and dissipation. True, there have been 
some few adaptations which may be pronounced happy, 
but these are exceedingly rare, and in so far as they 
encourage indiscreet persons tc the like attempt, have 





| 


| 
| 
The mischief is, that any dabbler in music or in music 
'| books sets up for a compiler and arranger, if not composer, 
|| of sacred harmony. He collects scraps of various sorts, 
| some perhaps even good, jumbles and hashes them toge- 
ther, just as frugal and generous housewives do their 
remnants of mutton, veal, and cold potatoes, for the next act 
of charity, dishes them up with a smart title page, and 
palms his vile cookery upon the public as wholesome 
food for their ears. In the world all this can be borne, 
but in the church it is intolerable. In the one case we are 
not obliged to hear, in the other we are compelled in the 
discharge of our duty even to unite. It is therefore a 
matter of consequence that what is introduced into divine 
service be such as shall not offend the most cultivated ear, 
or the most refined intellect. 

It is much to be deplored that no man of eminent talent 
has ever set himself to the earnest cultivation of this depart- 
ment of church music. It seems to have been hitherto 
considered as beneath the attention of a composer of any 
note, and thus one of the largest if not the finest fields of 
harmony has been left nearly barren, here and there a 
pretty flower or a pleasing shrub, but for the greater part 
covered with rank weeds and horrid brambles. The fact 
is, that a good selection of psalm tunes, adapted to the 
service of the Church of England, is still a disideratum. 
Would that the worthy Oxford Professor could be induced 
to undertake it; we should then have something to which 
we might refer as a standard in this species of music ; and 
if it received the stamp of authority, we might hope to see 
the Establishment, at least, cleared from the abominable 
rubbish with which it is at present encumbered. 
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“They must have hearts very dry and tough,” says 
Hooker, “ from whom the melody of the psalms doth not 
sometime draw that wherein a mind religiously affected 
delighteth.” 

“ Dry and tough” as such hearts may be, there are not a 
few to be found. There is, however, some excuse for them. 
How excellent soever the psalmody of Hooker’s day might 
have been, ours is for the most part sadly the reverse, and 
the performance, were it possible, beggars in depravity the 
composition. Perhaps there is no musical effort of greater 
apparent facility, but real difficulty, than the proper execu- 
tion of a plain psalm tune; and there certainly is none 
which has been more lightly esteemed or more indecorously 
handled. 

Of the outrageous productions which have swarmed 
during the last twenty years, already enough has been 
said; it remains to consider the manner of performance. 
First, however, a few words upon the selection of the music. 

It is not sufficient that the tune selected be of the same 
metre as the psalm or hymn to be sung; the spirit of the 
music ought to correspond with that of the words; and if 
an adherence to this principle should even induce a change 
of tune during the performance of a single psalm, provided 
it be discreetly done, such a deviation from established 
usage could not be met by any plausible objection. 

There are some tunes whieh require a repetition of 
words, sometimes of a whole line, and sometimes of only 
a few syllables. The employment of these generally leads 
to the most arrant nonsense ; and when the repeat falls upon 
the middle of a word, it often happens that it becomes con- 
verted into a most ridiculous meaning, so as to excite the 
risibility of persons otherwise serious and devout. Such 
tunes are on no account desirable, and should never be 
employed without a previous close and attentive perusal of 
the psalm. 

The next to be noticed is the giving out. If the object 
of this be, what it is presumed cannot be denied, to apprise 
the people of the nature of the tune about to be sung, it is 
plain that it ought to be given out in such a manner as 
that it may be clearly understood; instead of which we 
often witness it so managed as to require the exercise of 
the utmost ingenuity to discover the melody, buried under 
turns, shakes, and would-be graces of all descriptions. 
Here the old Cornet fashion, though fast dropping into 
disuse, is to be commended, as it has the decided advan- 
tage of giving to the melody a distinctness which cannot 
be misunderstood. 

The regulation of the quantum of organ is a matter of 
great delicacy and no small difficulty ; but it depends upon 
so many minute circumstances, as for instance the compass 
of the music, the length of the psalm, the existence or 
strength of the choir, the number and humor of the people, 
and even the time of the day and state of the weather, that 
to descend to particulars would extend this paper beyond 
all reasonable bounds. 

Most of the old tunes are usually played by far too slow, 
and this has arisen from a change of fashion with regard 
to musical notes. They are written in minims, a character 
to which, two hundred years ago. a much shorter space of 
time, than is at present, was allotted. Indeed, before the 
invention of the crotchet and its subdivisions, the minim, 
as its name implies, was used to designate the shortest 
sound. Its old time is preserved in cathedral music, where 
it is performed almost as fast as the modern quaver. This 
is no doubt the reason why these tunes have fallen into 
disrepute. They are usually said to be dull, heavy, see-saw, 
humdrum things; whereas, on their first coming up, the 








very same tunes were by the then high church party ridi- 
culed as Geneva jigs. Strange that what tempted our 
forefathers to dance, should incline their posterity to sleep! 
These tunes, besides being restored to their original time 
may be rendered more lively by the addition of short and 
appropriate interludes, which are, as it were, a running 
commentary upon the words sung; and the whole, so far 
from being a tiresome and disagreeable exercise, may b 
proper attention become both pleasing and delightful. 
There will be then no necessity for the continuance of 
those barbarous and unholy things which are now so 
frequently polluting our devotions. 

The situation of the Dissenters in this matter seems 
desperate. Many of them, from conscientious scruples, 
excluding organs, they have shut the door against all 
effective improvement of the only species of music which 
they even pretend to cultivate, and consigned themselves 
and their posterity to musical quackery which threatens to 
be everlasting, Even in those few places where they 
have so far given way as to permit the erection of an 
organ, the prejudices of their less favored brethren seem 
to haunt them, and the powers of the instrument are 
prostituted to the performance of the veriest trash. This 
is not said in disrespect but in pity. The genius of dissent 
appears to be at utter variance with harmonic orthodoxy. 
‘The farther from Popery the nearer to Heaven,’ if not an 
established maxim is a latent principle, and this followed 
out will for ever exclude excellence in the fine arts. But, 
can any system of religion be divine, which is necessarily 
connected with bad taste? If we may judge from the 
works of Nature, we may boldly answer in the negative. 

Music has Jost the prominent place which it once occu- 
pied in Divine worship. May not an enthusiastic mind 
innocently imagine that the ax Me spirit of the Reforma- 
tion in sweeping away much rubbish, destroyed also much 
that was “ pure and holy and of good report ;” and that in 
its indiscriminate zeal for the extirpation of tares, it plucked 
up some wheat also ? 

The increase of Popery, and the consequent restoration 
of its political ascendancy, by some so much and so rea- 
sonably deprecated, are principally to be apprehended from 
its unaccountable connexion with correct taste in the fine 
arts, especially in music. These have won more victories 
and made more proselytes than all the swords and pens 
which have ever been wielded in its defence. Their 
influence is all-captivating. How is the danger to be 
obviated? By declaiming against the arts themselves as 
auxiliaries of the arch-fiend? No, certainly. As well 
attempt to arrest the progress of an invading army by pro- 
hibiting the use of fire arms. The way is plain. Only 
let Protestantism, instead of, as in some cases, proscribing 
the arts altogether, in others barely tolerating them, form 
a firm and indissoluble alliance of the same description as 
that which is employed with so much effect by the adverse 
party, and there will be nothing more to fear. Notwith- 
standing the boasted march of mind, the million cannot 
fain, they can feel.” 





OriGINALity is a term to which proper limits should be 
set, before it is applied to the productions of an author. 
Every invention is clumsy in its beginning. Shakspeare 
was not the first writer of plays, nor Milton the inventor of 
epic poetry; nor was Corelli the first composer of violin 
solos, sonatas and concertos, although the compositions of 
this kind which he produced were the best of his time. 
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REVIEW OF VOCAL MUSIC. 

Kine Deatu, a Song. 

WALL; the music by the CuevaLier SicismunD Nev- 
komm. James L. Hewitt & Co., 137 Broadway. 


* King Death was a rare old fellow, 
He sa e where no sun could shine, 
And he lifted his hand so yellow, 
And pour’d out his coal-black wine.” 


The musician has seized upon this bold subject with a | 


master hand, and fully maintained his high reputation in 
handling it. 


spirited delivery of the words d la Bartleman. 

We look upon Neukomm to be the cleverest writer of 
this species of composition now in England; and there 
Henry Phillips is on the spot, to lay this song with about 
a dozen of its brethren before the public to the best advan- 
tage. Would that he might take a fancy to visit this 
country! Tenori and soprani singers we have had, and as 
good as England can furnish, but a first-rate serious bass 
singer we have never had, native or imported. Handel’s 
fine bass songs, Purcell’s, Haydn’s, Callcott’s, have never 
been fairly laid before us, nor have we yet been made 
ashenianel with the best way of rendering them. 


“ THey KNEW ME Not,” from “ Songs of the Sea Nymphs, 
and Scenes in Fairy Land,” by Mr. D. Miter; music 
by S. GoseE. 
We do not think that Mr. S. Gobé, from whatsoever 

land he may rejoice to be, has hit the sentiment of the 

poetry in this song. 
tolerable. 


“Wines ann Liserty,’ a Ballad; by Cuarves E. Horn. 
James L. Hewitt & Co., 137 Broadway. 


Just one of those pretty trifles, which Charles Edward 


Horn would sit down and write in ten minutes, when he | 


wished for a five pound Bank of England note, and which 


Willis (not him of the “ Mirror,” now a poetic enfant gaté | 


of the dandies and dandizettes in London,) but Willis, a 
dandified seller of songs and pianofortes in that city, would 
as certainly buy. 


Tue Sone or Guinare, @ Ballad. From the “ Wreath.” 
Poetry and music by Tuomas Haynes Baytey. 
James L. Hewitt & Co., 137 Broadway. 


After Tom Moore, Thomas Haynes Bayley may be | 


considered the best judge of sense and sound as connected 
with the union of music and poetry now existing. Inferior 
to Moore as a poet, he is superior as a composer. 
choice of words adapted to singing is admirable, and he 
gets over the difficulties of the English language with more 


facility, than almost any other lyrical writer that we know | 


of. This is a smooth, pretty, young-lady-like kind of a 
ballad, and, with a /ité/e taste, and a little voice, would go 
a long way in most drawing rooms. 


“'THOU ART AMID THE FESTIVE HALLS,” a Song, for the 


Harp or Pianoforte ; arranged and partly composed | 


by H. L. Trust. 
way. 


James L. Hewitt & Co., 137 Broad- 


Mr. Trust is advantageously known to us as an excellent 
professor of the harp, a gentleman in every way worthy of 
taking charge of pupils, and a firm, good musician in the 





The poetry by Barry Corn- | 


Mr. Comer or Mr. Thorne should sing this | 
song; it requires a baritone or light bass voice, and a | 


James L. Hewitt & Co., 137 Broadway. | 


Neither poetry nor music are beyond || 


His | 





orchestra. Why then, does Mr. Trust descend to claim 
attention by publishing a song with such a titlke—* ar- 
ranged and partly composed’—we must beg to translate 
this sentence into plain English; it means, that Mr. Trust 
has put accompaniments to another person’s melody, with- 
out giving that person credit for the same. ‘Too much of 
this genteel pilfering is stalking abroad. This sort of title 
to a song, invariably puts us in mind of the reply made by 
Lady Handy to Sir Abel, in the comedy of Speed the 
Plough:— 
“ Sir Abel. Then you were really married before I knew you. 


Lady Handy. | believe, Sir Abel,—that is, 1 think | was rather 
| married.” 


So “ partly composed” and “rather married” are beauti- 
ful specimens of the indirect. The melody is smooth and 


'| pretty, and the accompaniment well imagined. 


We now come to a piece which we are informed is “ an 
admired air,’ composed by CuarLes HEIDELBERG; the 
poetry by G. B. Kine: sung by Mr. Jones at the Park 
Theatre. It is entitted—* To tHe Mai or my Heart.” 
Published by O. Torp, 465 Broadway. 

This song is deficient in melody and meaning. The 

| harmony is good, the poetry diabolical, and the printing 
| worse. Quere,—did Mr. Jones ever sing this thing ? 


“THe Evr Kine,” composed by F. Scuvusert, adapted 
and arranged by Cuartes Epwarp Horn, to the 
translation of GoreTHE’s poem by M. C. Lewis. Hewitt 
& Co., 137 Broadway. 


This peculiar and fine composition is arranged from the 
German by Mr. Horn, and is a study in itself, both as 
regards the modulation, and the adaptation of the poetry to 
music. 

Mr. Schubert is decidedly of the Weber or Beethoven 
school, but we are not quite sure that we can accord to him 
credit for that tenderness, that impassioned and delicate 
rendering of the softer feelings which is the attribute of 
|| both the great masters we have alluded to. On the con- 
trary, while Mr. Schubert has created some bold and ex- 
traordinary effects, by the peculiarity of his modulation, 
'| which have the charra of novelty, he has not been equally 

happy in uniting with them the sentiment of his poetry ; 

_and throughout this song, the great powers of imagination 
which he has displayed in the modulation, seem to us 
| totally to have failed him when applied to the melody. 

Before we give our readers a few examples of the pecu- 
liarities of this composition, we beg to point out to them 
| that the poetry of the “ Elf King” is that which Callcott 
| has set to the glee called the “ Erle King ;” they are so 
far one and the same thing. Callcott, however, has made 
'a pleasing and interesting glee, which, divested of the 
refined modulation of Schubert’s song, nevertheless, comes 
| mucb more home to the feelings of the auditor; and, after 
all, that should be the grand aim of a composer. The 
dialogue between the father and his child, in this poem, 
certainly opens a wide field for the imagination of the 
/musician. No stronger nor more dramatic situation can 
| be well pictured than that of a father carrying a beautiful 
|| child in his arms, mounted on a favorite steed, and tra- 
'versing the gloom of a forest by night. The supposed 
attacks of a fiend, depicted as the Erle or Elf King, who 
haunts their progress, and endeavors to deprive the father 
of his child, by art and force combined, are the materials ; 
| and on this arduous ground Mr. Schubert has determined 
to essay his powers. We now offer to our readers the 


i| 
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modulation and melody which Mr. Schubert has 
to the wailings of the babe, when affected by the approach 
of the Elf King :— 


My ther, the 


fa-ther, my fa - 


Elf King is near, &c. 





We call to their attention the following recurrence of 
the child’s agonized cries,— 


My fa-ther, my fa-ther, and dost thou not hear, &c. 





As also the following,— 


fa-ther, my _fa-ther, 


dost thou not hear, &c. 





These three specimens are sufficient, but they might be 
extended to wherever the cries of the infant are introduced 
throughout the song. We cannot but think that the mon- 
strous concatenation of discord of which these examples 
are a specimen, are misplaced, when applied to the com- 
plaints of a child. Surely the simple and pathetic minor 
mood to which Callcott has resorted, is more natural, and 
goes more directly to the feelings. The violation of all 
harmony, although the modern school may defend its ab- 
solute correctness, is here, in our thinking, misplaced; the 
discord is too piercing for the ear. We might overlook it 
in a chorus of devils a Ja Weber, but in this instance it is 


allotted || 


that Charles E. Horn, with his excellent taste and his beau- 


| tifal touch of the pianoforte, could reconcile us to this 
_monstrum horrendum, which we, however, strongly recom- 
/mend as a beautiful specimen of modulation, a good 
_ pianoforte lesson, and a useful exercise for the voice. 





DOMESTIC MUSICAL REPORT. 
ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE. 


Ar the time of making out our last report we had had the 
opportunity of seeing Mosé performed but once, and our 
remarks were necessarily brief. It was again performed 
on the 26th of March, for the benefit of Signorina C. 
Fanti, but this occurred at so Jate a period as to prevent our 
noticing it in our last number. 

As this opera is one of the “ Gran-Maestro’s” most cele- 
brated works, and is likely to tbe repeated frequently, we 
have thought that a more particular account of the plot and 
musie would be acceptable to our readers. 

Mosé in Egitto was written in 1818, and was first per- 
formed, during the Lent season, at the Teatro San Carlo, 
in Naples. The piece commences with an introduzione 
played by the stringed instruments con sordini, which has a 





very wailing and mournful effect; during this, the curtain 
rises, and discovers a numerous body of Egyptians in 
various attitudes of grief, and in general darkness. Ina 
| fine chorus they bewail their situation, and beseech the 
| divine vengeance on the authors of the evils which afflict 
|them. Pharoah, moved by the reproaches and supplica- 
| tions of his — and the marks of the Divine displeasure, 

is opposition to the departure of the Israelites. 


| withdraws 
| He commands Moses to his presence, and beseeches him to 
| let light return to his kingdom, and promises that he should 
| have permission to go wherever he pleased. Moses addresses 
| the deity in a sublime strain, accompanied by the trumpets 
| and trombones, to the words—“ Eterno! immenso! incom- 
| prensibil Dio!” We must here take occasion to remark 
|on the very clever manner in which Signor Ferrero 
delivers this, and indeed all he has to do in the opera. 
After this supplication, Moses shakes his rod, and the 
darkness is instantaneously succeeded by the most brilliant 
light. A general exclamation of joy and astonishment 
follows ; this is succeeded by a most beautiful quintet, 
“ Celeste man placata,” sung by Aaron, Moses, Amaltea, 
Faraone, and Osiride. Pharoah now gives Moses per- 
mission to depart. Osiride, who is secretly married to 
Elcia, an Israelitish woman, sees in the departure of the 
Israelites the loss of her he holds most dear, and he gives 
vent to his feelings in a fine solo, “O crude smanie.” He 
seeks by every means to thwart his father’s views, and 
hinder the departure of the Israelites. In the fourth scene, 
Osiride and Elcia appear and bewail the cruelty of their 
fate. In this scene there is much beautiful music; it is 
here where the duet “ Ah se puoi” occurs, containing the 
beautiful and exceedingly popular morceau called the 
march. This movement occurs at the words “ Ah! quel 
suon,” &c. As played by the excellent orchestra of this 
house, (in which is Gambati’s trumpet,) and sang by Fanti 
and Ravaglia, it would be strange indeed if it was not 
pular. Pharoah revokes the permission given to the 
sraelites. In a long cavatina, “T'aci, Regina,” he 
threatens Moses, &c., if he should disobey his orders. 
This, in the hands of a singer capable of doing it justice, 
would, no doubt, be highly effective. In the next scene, 





not to be endured. This is a song of the Rosalie species 








the Israelites are assembled in a plain ready for their 


certainly, but far, very far, its inferior; nor do we think || departure; here the motivo of the march (Ah! quel 
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suon,” &c.,) is worked with additions into a chorus of 
great beauty. The news of the revocation is told them, 
and great exclamations of grief and surprise follow. In 
the last scene of this act occurs a fine quintet between 
Faraone, Osiris, Almatea, and Elcia, “ All’ idea di tanto 
eccesso.”. Pharoah here treats Moses with indignity, calls 
him wretch, and threatens him with vengeance in repl 
to his expostulations. Moses threatens him in return wit 
the Divine vengeance, and as a proof of the power of the 
deity, he shakes his rod, when suddenly comes on thick 
darkness, and a violent storm of thunder, hail, rain, and 
fire. The music is descriptive, and of a high order. An 
Opportunity here occurs of remarking how much of the 
effect of music depends on situation; in the theatre the 
adjuncts of scenery, thunder, darkness, &c., greatly 
heightens the effect of the music in this last scene, and 
renders it highly descriptive. In the concert room much 
of the effect is lost. 

In the first scene of the second act, Pharoah, attributing 
the evils that afflict his kingdom to the Israelites, com- 
mands them to depart from his kingdom, under pain of 
capital punishment. Osiride is informed that he is destined 
to be the husband of the Princess of Armenia. The 
agitation and emotions of Osiride are expressed in many 
beautiful morceauz. 

The third scene is a dark cavern, and Osiride is seen 
leading in Elcia. He there communicates to her the inten- 
tion of his father to bestow him on another. Their distress 
is great, and Osiride proposes plans for the future. The 
music is here again beautiful, particularly at the phrases 
“ Principessa avventurata.”. They are surprised by Aaron 
and Amaltea. Here occurs one of the most beautiful 
pieces in the range of the operas of Rossini, a quartet, 
“ Mi manca la voce,” sung by Elcia, Amaltea, Osiris, and 
Aaron. Pharoah again revokes the permission to depart 
given to the Israelites. Moses warns him of the conse- 
quences, and foretels that the royal prince and all the first 
born shall be smitten by the wrath of God ; for this he is 
ordered to prison by Pharoah. In the next scene Osiride 
is called to reign with his father. Moses is brought in in 
chains and is reproached by Osiride for his presumptuous 
predictions, and commanded to do him homage. Moses 
obeys as a servant of the king, but, as a minister of God, 
cautions him, if he would save himself and people from 
destruction, to set free the Israelites. The marriage of 
Elcia is made known to the king, who reproaches Osiride 
with doing what was unworthy of him; he excuses him- 
self by alleging her beauty and her youth. Elcia accuses 
herself of being the cause of so many woes, and she 
beseeches Osiride to abandon his love for her which is 
offensive to his God, his father, and the dignity of his 
throne,—to permit the Israelites to depart, and render 
Egypt happy. He yields; but considering Moses the 
cause of his misfortunes, he draws his sword and rushes 
on him, but while in the act of so doing is struck by a 
thunderbolt, and falls dead upon the stage. The lamenta- 
tions of Elcia and all follow. This scene terminates the 
second act, and is of great interest and musical beauty. 

In the third act the Israelites appeat upon the banks of 
the Red Sea and sing a chorus to the same subject, “* Ah! 
quel suon,” that occurs in the finale to the first act. The 
sea seems to oppose a passage to their farther progress. 
Moses commands them to trust to divine providence. They 
kneel down and in a beautiful prayer, “ Dall tuo stellato 
soglio,” beseech the pity of Heaven. Moses touches the sea 
with his wand, when the waters divide and the Israelites 


pass through. They are quickly pursued by Pharoah, 








who when he beholds the divison of the sea, is astonished 
at the prodigy. He and the Egytians follow the Israelites, 
and ne they proceed to the middle of the sea, the waters 
return and overwhelm them, and they are seen struggling 
in the waves. This terminates the piece. 

The performance of the above opera on that evening 
may be looked y oy: as a brilliant effort of the whole esta- 
blishment. Each department exerted themselves and per- 
formed their duties in an able manner. Fanti delivered 
her music with that purity and sweetness of voice and 
with that delicacy of taste which are her characteristics. 
Ravaglia is growing more and more into favor, and he 
developes qualities which lay claim to increased admira- 
tion. Miss Wheatley acquits herself also in a satisfactory 
manner. The chorus is well disciplined and effective. 
Of the orchestra we have to express our unqualified admi- 
ration. It is eomposed of able men, and constant practice 
together enables them to give their accompaniments and 
instrumental pieces with a unity of effect that renders their 
aang ramage oy a musical banquet to every one who knows 

ow rare it is to hear really good orchestral performances. 

On this occasion the house was filled by the fashion and 
taste of the city, and it must have afforded a gratifying 
evidence to Fanti of the estimation in which she is held 
The applause bestowed upon her during the evening was 
great and richly merited. At the termination of the piece 
she was loudly called for; she came forth, when some one 
threw a wreath upon the stage, which she bore off amidst 
the increased plaudits of the audience. 

The house closed on the 3d of April, to enable the com- 
pany to visit Albany. On their return, owing to the indis- 
position of Signorma Fanti, no performance took place 
until the 22d of April, when the house re-opened with 
Rossini’s L’ Assedio di Corinto. 

A pretty good house assembled to greet the company on 
their re-appearance. Fanti was received warmly ; she and 
the other principal singers were in good voice, the chorus 
and orchestra were very effective, and the piece went off 
exceedingly well. The pumerous concerted pieces of this 
opera employ the company in precisely that mode which 
displays their powers to most advantage. The choruses 
are all of a pleasing kind, and the one in the third aet, 
“ Questo nome,” is so splendid and is performed so well 
that we listen to each repetition with increased admiration. 
On Friday, 24th of April, Mosé was repeated. 


PARK THEATRE. 
Wuen our last number went to press Mrs. Austin was 


| playing a farewell engagement at this establishment, to 


crowded houses. We remarked on the performance of 
Cinderella and the White Lady. The Beggar's Opera 
followed, re-scored and revised by Mr. Berkeley, an 
amateur, well known in the musical world, with the 
addition of the original overture by Dr. Pepusch, to 
which he has made some effective instrumental additions. 
Mr. Horn and Mrs. Austin may be considered as the ori- 
ginal, and have continued to be the most successful repre- 
sentatives of Macheath and Polly in this country; at the 
same time, Barnes and Hilson were the original Peachum 
and Locket, Mr. Richings, the Mat o’ the Mint, and Mr. 
Placide, the Filch. Mr. Incledon tried the piece, but at 
that period it was not understood, and ienoiele failed. 
The on Lucy on the American stage that we have seen 
is Mrs. Chapman; Mrs. Hackett and Mrs. Sharpe com- 
letely misunderstood the character, and Mrs. Blake was 
o far too wasping, with none of those touches of 
deep feeling which occasionally should break from the 
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termagant. We understand, however, that Mrs. Maeder’s 
representation of the part, which we have not seen, is 
esteemed most excellent. We were inclined to relish the 
overture; it savors of the good old school, commencing 
with a slow movement, and ending with a fugue, and is a 
fitting prelude for those charming old melodies, of which 
this opera is a compendium. We could much wish to see 
in all the dramatic performances at the Park theatre, a 
keeping in this respect; for instance, to all plays of the 
olden time—those of Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Massinger, &c.—we should like to hear an overture by 
Handel, Gluck, or such masters. Indeed, as Shakspeare 
is to the drama what Handel is to the English school of 
music, so we must opine, that bringing those two great 
authors into use on the same night, would evince good 
taste. The late Mr. Smart a this plan at Drury-lane 
theatre, and the musical journals complimented him on the 
eccasion. The Beggars’ Opera, as now laid before the 
public, is likely to maintain that place which the keen 
satire and wit of Gay, and the beauty of the music deserve. 
Mr. Jones, as Macheath, sang extremely well, and is im- 
proved in acting. Mrs. Austin acted well, and sang 
charmingly. Mrs. Chapman was a fine representation of 
Lucy, and made the music more impressive than we ever 
before heard it. Blakely, Fisher, and T. Placide, were 
respectable. Richings would be excellent in Mat o’ the 
Mint, which he looked and dressed admirably, but we 
think he rather over-acted the part. The piece was well 
received, and several of the morceauz encored. 

In the course of the engagement of Mrs. Austin she 
acted Apollo, in Midas; and in the air, “ Pray, Goody,” 
was deservedly encored ; it is one of those melodies which 
suit the fine quality and well-managed portamento of her 
voice. This piece was cast strongly. Mrs. Vernon’s 
Mysis is quite a picture; and Placide makes Midas as 
pompously ridiculous as can be wished. The contrast 
between the singing of Richings, as Jupiter, and Mrs. 
Durie, as Juno, was too perceptible to be pleasant; the 
former being about a quarter of a note too flat, the Jatter, 
as usual, as much too sharp. Mrs. Austin’s benefit was 
crowded with beauty and fashion; decidedly the most 
brilliant house we have seen during the season. Acts of 
Cinderella, Masaniello, and the Tempest were given ; and 
when the curtain descended on the latter piece, Mrs. Austin 
was loudly called for. She appeared, Cian by Mr. Simp- 
son, and after bowing to the house, retired. We have to 
mention the production of the Caliph of Bagdad, for which 
purpose, as well as to appear in Cinderella, Mrs. Austin 
was re-engaged. Mr. Latham acted Chebib—Hilson’s 
original part—excellently ; and as he, with Mr. J. Fisher, 
were the only novelties in the cast, we shall only remark 
that the latter was no substitute for Barnes, in the Cadi. 

During the late operatic performances the band has 
generally played well—the Beggars’ Opera in particular; 
in that music Mr. Penson is quite at home. There are, 
however, faults in the orchestra, which require amendment. 
In the first place, the first Horn, Mr. Aupick, takes most 
unwarrantable liberties. He seldom or ever is at the 
trouble of looking in a book, but vamps the music as he 
goes. Twice, in the song, “Even as the sun,” has he 
brought the band nearly to a stand still. With the excep- 
tion of this very cool gentleman, the band possesses consi- 
derable talent; but, one double bass and one violoncello 
are not sufficient. We do consider that Mr. Simpson has 
enough of encouragement given to opera by the public to 
allow him to have at least as full a band as that of Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Bath, or Liverpool; and we are assured by 
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credible persons, that in those cities a double bass is to be © 


found at either end of the orchestra. On one evening, 
chancing to saunter into the Park theatre, we found the 
one double bass player was absent, (probably from indispo- 
sition,) and his place actually was filled by a gentleman, 
blowing upon a serpent. This, for the Drury-lane of 
America, is not quite correct; and it is in the scope of our 
work, and exactly according to our ideas of its utility to 
the public, to point out such abuses, in hopes of their 
amendment. 


Mr. Hermann’s Concert.—Mr. Hermann gave a 
concert at the City Hotel on Thursday evening, April 2d. 
The whole of the opera company were engaged on this 
occasion. Beethoven’s overture to Egmont and the over- 
ture to Der Frieschutz were on the whole well performed. 
In the latter overture, the gentleman who played the first 
horn was rather loud, and in consequence of his efforts in 
this respect, he was also a Jittle out of tune. Signorina 
Fanti sang a cavatina by Mercadante, and a duo with 
Signor 8. Ferrero from Jl Turco. It is needless to say 
that she sang as she does always—charmingly. The 
cavatina and chorus from the Arabs in Gaul was very well 
sung by Signor Ravaglia and the company, and is one of 
the best specimens we have heard of this master’s powers. 
We are not, however, able to give the name, as there was 
not a single name of any of the pieces in the bills. Miss 
Wheatley acquitted herself in a song of Bagiola very much 
to her credit. A duo of Carnicero’s, sung by Signors Fabj 
and Porto, is a good composition, and afforded in the 
trumpet obligato a fine opportunity for the display of Signor 
Gambati’s skill on that instrument. Messrs. Taylor and 
Trust played a pleasing fantasia on the harp and flute. 
Mr. Schubert’s clarionet solo was highly creditable to him. 
he has a fine tone and good execution. 

Mr. Herrman’s solos on the violoncello were played 
with great purity of tone, and with rapid and brilliant 
execution, This gentleman is undoubtedly one of the 
finest violoncello players in the country, and is in high favor 
with the public; but we are almost ashamed to record the 
fact that his benefit concert resulted in a loss to him of a 
considerable sum. 

BOSTON. 

Tremont Tueatre.—The event of most interest at 
this house, during the present month, was the first appear- 
ance on any stage of Miss Cushman, in the character of 
the Countess, in Mozart’s opera, The Marriage of Figaro. 

This young lady oe pepe musical powers of a very 
respectable order, and gives promise of future superiority. 
Her débit was in the highest degree flattering and suc- 
cessful, and on the fall of the curtain she was cheered 
from all parts of the house. 

At a subsequent performance of this opera, Miss CuSh- 
man appeared as the Countess, Miss Watson (having 
recovered from her indisposition,) as Cherubino, and Mrs. 
Maeder as Susanna. An opera thus strongly supported 
could not fail to prove attractive to so musical a people as 
the Bostonians, and the theatre was crowded on the nights 
when this interesting trio appeared. Sheridan’s opera, 
The Duenna, was brought out, besides other pieces. 


Concerts.—Mrs. Andrews gave her annual concert at 
the Masonic Temple, on Saturday the 11th of April. She 
was assisted by the full orchestra of the Tremont Theatre, 
and also by the Boston military band, consisting of twenty 
brass instruments. The principal vocal performers were 


Mrs. Andrews, Mrs. Kellogg, Miss A. Woodward, Mr. 
Comer, and Mr. J. Andrews. 
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Mr. E. Kendall gave a concert at the Boylston Hall, on | 
Saturday the 18th of April. Solos were performed on the 
Kent bugle by Mr. E. Kendall, flute by Mr. J. L. Downe, 
clarionet by Mr. Kendall, violin by J. Holloway, besides 
songs from the principal singers mentioned in the previous 
concert, and instrumental pieces by the Boston military 
brass band. 

Miss Watson gave a concert of sacred music on Tues- 
day, April the 14th, at Amory Hall. On this occasion, 
Mrs. Watson (late Miss Wells,) made her first appearance 
before an American audience. The principal vocal per- 
formers were Miss Watson, Mrs. Watson, Mrs. Andrews, 
and Mr. Comer. Instrumental solo performers—flute, Mr. 


Downe, clarionet, Mr. Kendall, trampet, Mr. Armore, || ® 


pianoforte, Mr. Watson,—leader, Mr. Ostinelli. The selec- 

tion of music embraced several favorite pieces from Handel, 
Haydn, Spohr, Webb, Comer, &c. 
ALBANY. 

The New-York Italian opera company made a visit to 

this city, and gave a few Ae sensi us at the theatre. The 


first was on the 6th of April, when Rossini’s L’ Assedio di || 


Corinto was performed; this was followed by Mosé in 
Ezgiito, L’ Inganno Felice, and the second act of Eduardo 
¢ Cristina: the two first pieces were performed twice. In 
addition, some favorite overtures, solos, &c., were performed 
by the band. 

The company also performed Mozart's Requiem and a 
selection from Mose in St. Paul’s chapel. 

This visit appears to have given the liveliest satisfaction 
to the Albanians, and to have been a profitable one to the 
company. 

MR. HILL'S CONCERT. 


Ovr old and valued friend and late fellow townsman, U. C. Hill, 
utends to give a farewell concert in this city, about the 4th of 





May. 

Mr Hill for so long a period filled the office of conductor of the 
New-York Sacr. d Music Society, and took so prominent a part in 
the musical affairs of this city as leader of its oratorios and con- 
certs, &c., that he is almost universally known to the amateurs of 
the musical art, and we may also add, as universally esteemed for 
his musical talents and social qualities. 

Prompted by the love of his art, and to perfect himself in his 
profession, Mr. Hill is about to depart fur Europ», to profit by the 
instructions and bright examples of its eminently gifted artists. 

Mr. Hill has had this step in cont-mplation for years, and he 
has fondly indulged the expectation that when he made an appeal 
to his numerous friends in New-York, it would be answered 
with a portion of that liberality which is so often showered on the 
merit of other lands. Mr. Hill has strong claims on this com- 
munity ; he is a native American, and one of the most meritorious 
artists our country has produced in the musical art; he is, in every 
sense, a New-Yorker ;—in this city he received his musical educa- 
tion, and here he established whatever fame he has acquired. 

The active interest he took in the affairs of the “ Sacred Music” 
and the “ Musical Fund” Societies, entitle him to the gratitude of 
the members of these institutions. These together with his other 
numerous friends, will all, we have no doubt, unite in a substantial 

* testimony of the estimation in which he is held, by an overflowing 
benefit on the night in question. A rich bill of fare is to be pro- 
vided, the particulars of which will be duly announced in the 
daily papers. 


MR. HORN’S ORATORIO, “THE REMISSION 
OF SIN.” 


Ir was the intention of the New-York Sacred Music Society to 
have brought out this work on the 23d of April, but the multi- 
farious preparations necessary on the first production of a work of 
this extent, as well as the desire of the iety to produce it in 
such a perfect manner as to be creditable to themsslves, anid to do 
justice to the composer, have induced its postponement until 





of the Italian y my house and Park theatre, and highly respectable 
solo singers. As to the merits of the work itself, those parts which 
have been fully rehearsed bear us out in ail we have said of it m 
our last numcer, and if our judgment does not greatly mislead us, 
| itis a work that, when properly performed, will greatly increase 
the reputation of the composer, and afford high gratification to the 
lover uf music. The canon inserted in the musical department of 
| our present number affords a favorable specimen of the ingenuity 

and science of Mr. Horn, and the wo eh distinguished by that 
| solemn dignity, which, in our opini:n, should always mark the 
| compositions for the church from those for the theatre. ‘The solo 
singers are to be Mrs.C. Horn, Miss Julia Wheatley, Mr. C. Horn, 
| and Mr. Sheppard. Expectation is on tiptoe, and, as the Society 
with a praiseworthy liberality, relinquishes the profits of the per- 
formance to the composer, we have no dvubt an overflowing house 
will prove that our citizens are ready to patronize the eflorts of 
enius, and to encourage an undertaking that cannot fail to identify 
| itself with the musical fame of our city. 





MRS. AUSTIN. 


WE understand that the friends and admirers of this lady will 
have a few more opportunities of hear ng her previous to her 
| departure for Euro; e, the manager of the Bowery Theatre having 
| entered into an engagement with her for four nights. She appears 
| on Monday, the 4th of May, in the play of The Tempest. 





|| Ar the last monthly meeting of the Board of Managers of the 


New-York Sacred Music Society, Mr. Joseph F. Atwill, No. 201 
Broadway, presented the Society, through the Secretary, with two 
volumes of sacred music, containing a variety of solos, ducts, trios, 
uartets, &e., the words from the Bible and from Milton’s works; 
the music composed by Thomas Anstley, Esq., formerly of Peter 
| House College, Cambridge. 
The present was accepted, and a vote of thanks was passed by 
the Board to Mr. Atwill for his liberality 








THE “EVENING STAR.” 


Tue “ Evening Star” of this city thus concludes a notice of this 
Journal :— 

“ With a full appreciation of the merits of his work, and a dis- 
position to do the Editor justice, we cannot forbear remarking 
rather a ? ce of prejudice towards Italian artists, and lialian 
music, and a disposition to bolster up certain by-gone and over- 
rated artists and artistes.” 

As to prejudice aga nst Italian music, our Journal contains such 
abundant evidence to the contrary, thet the writer in the “Star” 
certainly could not be acquainted with its contents; and if we 
know our own feelings, we are without the s] ghtest particle of this 
commodity against Italian artists. 

But if this Journal is bolstering up by-gone and overrated artists 
| and artistes, then indeed it would be unworthy of public confidence. 
| As so serious a charge should not be made on slight grounds, we 
call upon the “ Star” for proof of its assertion, and to say who are 
the by-gone and overrated artists whom this Journal has attempted 
to bolster up. 





From the “ National Gazette.” 

“ No. 5 of the American Musicat Jovurnat.—The contents do not 
derogate from the good repute of the Journal, but is there not some 
prejudice (Anti-Philadelphian,) in the account of a late Philadel- 
phia public concert ?” 

We assure the Editor of the “ National Gazette,” that there does 
not exist on the part of this Journal any prejudice Anti-Philadel- 
phian. It is the object of the Journal to promote the prosperity 
and advance of the art in all parts of our country. As to the 
concert in question, the communication was given us by an ama- 
teur, whom we are confident would have given the same account 
of it, had it taken place in New-York or elsewhere. 





To ovr Svupscrizers.—This Journal has now reached its sixth 
number. Its success has exceeded our most sanguine expectations, 
and we are daily adding to our subscription list. But if each of 
our present subscribers will interest themselves to procure us one 
more, it will be an accession that will place this Journal at once 
on the most permanent footing. This, perhaps, to each individual, 
will occasion but little trouble, while to the interests of the Jour- 
nal jt wtll be of great and pe:manent advantage. We have sent 
in each number a circular explaining the nature and objects of 








hursday the 7th of May. It will then be produced with all the 
advantages of a powerful and well-drilled chorus, a numerous 
orchestra composed of the most talented individuals in the bands 


the work, which our subscribers will oblige us by handing to such 
| of their musical friends as may be likely to patronize the work. 


| 
' 


